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LITERATURE. 


For the Albion. 
GYPSIES. 
BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 
Lsaw them enter the wild greeawood— 
as yellow as 

Giansse:Siled: with the glow of pale, : 

Teeth like almonds, pee | : — 
* O wandering in vain, 

“ Whence pat ee go ye? whence, and where?” 


They pitched their tent in the wild greenwood ; 
Aroand a fire the elders stood ; 
Up-crackled the flame ; its ruddy gold 
Fell on their fluttering rags well-worn, 
Fell on their faces wrinkled and old, 
Restless, haggard, and passion torn. 





Palaces great for places of rest, 
Humble slaves and high-bred“Sorses. 


They laughed at Fate in the wild greenwood— 
Fate, that drove them where they stood, 
Yet left them hearts to hate and love, 
Passionate youth, and subtle age, 
Craft and wisdom, and strength to prove 
Their rugged lines in the world’s broad page. 


on coarse rushes, and dream’d they lay 
’Mid the hush and heat of Egyptian sand. 
Thieves and knaves and beggars by day, 
At night they are kings in the fortunate land. 


I saw them leave the wild greenwood— 
Skin as yellow as Nilus’ flood, 
Glances filled with the glow of Spain, 
Teeth like almonds, and long black hair. 
“ © wandering gypsies,” I asked in vain, 
“ Whence come ye? where go ye? whence and where?” 


—_— 


CONCERNING TIDINESS. 
Being Thoughts upon an Overlooked Source of Human Content. 
BY A VERY PARTICULAR MAN, 

Said Sydney Smith to a lady who asked him to recommend a remedy 
for low spirits,—Always have a cheerful, bright fire, a kettle simmering 
on the hob, and a paper of sugar-plums on the mantelpiece. 

Modern grates, it is known, have no hobs ; nor does it clearly appear 


OT at tes et ate ie era for it; and no one 


else. 

And, to come down to the enjoyments of daily life, the time was when 
happiness was too mach made a thing of a quiet home, of a comfortable 
competence, of climbing roses and pe oy of daisies and butter- 
cups, of new milk and Sees, of ng bells and mist stealing up 
{otun tad entiow taps, cna” hisel or ong g apd easy. 

Ps, ing urns, tea, ¢ 

ty Cooks, und len & girls aaa pe 

a gentle wife and a limited number of peculiarly well-behaved 
children. And indeed it cannot be denied that if these things, with 
health and a good conscience, do not n make @ man con- 
tented, they are very likely to do so. One cannot sympathize with 
+ of snugness and comfort which breathes from Co "s oft- 
there is something of a fallacy in them. Here they 
are again’? pleasant to look at :— 
Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and lond-hissing urn, 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, bat not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. ~ 


I have said there is a fallacy in these lines. It is not that they state 
anything which is not quite correct, but that they contain a suggestio 
falsi. A\though Cowper does not directly say so, you see he leaves on 

our mind the impression that if all these arrangements are the 
stirred, the curtains drawn, the sofa wheeled round, and so forth— 
you are quite sure to be extremely jolly, and to spend a remarkably 
Pleasant evening. Now the fact is quite otherwise. You may have so 
much anxiety and care at your heart, as shall entirely neutralize the 
natural tendency of all these little bits of outward comfort ; and no one 
knew that better than himself. But that which Cowper does but insinu- 
ate, an unkaown verse-writer boldly asserts: to wit, that outward con- 
ditions are able to make a man as happy as it is possible for to be, 
He writes in the style which was common 8 couple of generations back : 
but be really makes a pleasant homely picture :— . 


The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 


Clarinda, who his heart possessed, 
And was bis new-made bride, 

With head reclined upon his breast, 
Say toying by his 


Stretched at his feet, in happy state, 
A favourite dog was laid, 

By whom a little sportive cat, 
In wanton humour played. 


Clarinda’s hand he gently pressed ; 
She stole a silent : 

And, blushing, modestly confessed 
The fulness of her bliss. 


Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Prayed to Alisighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate, 

Just so to live and love. 


Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given ; 
Continue thus my loved fireside,— 
I ask no other heaven! 


Poor fellow! It is very evident that he had not been married long. 
And it is charitable to attribute the wonderful extravagance of bis sen- 
timents to temporary excitement and obfuscation. But without saying 
anything of his concluding wish, which appears to border on the profane, 


for what parpose the kettle was recommended. If for the production of | We see in his verses the expression of the rude belief that, given certain 


frequent cups of tea, I am not sure that the abundant use of that some- 
what nervous and vaporous liquid is likely to conduce to an equable 
cheerfulness. And Sydney Smith, although he must have become well 
acquainted with whisky-toddy during his years in Edinburgh, would 
hardly have advised a lady to have recourse to alcoholic exhilaration, 
with its perilous tendencies and its subsequent depression. es 
again, the teeth, and produce an effect the reverse of salutary 
upon @ most important organ, whose condition directly affects the spi- 
tits. As for the bright , there the genial theologian was certain! 
right : for when we talk, as we paturally do, of a cheerful fire, we 

that long experience has proved that this peculiarly British institution 
tends to make people cheerful. But, without committing myself to an 

of the particular things recommended by. Sydney Smith, 
heartily assent to the principle which is implied in his advice to the 
nervous lady : to wit, that cheerfulness and content are toa t de- 
gree the result of outward and physical conditions ; let me add, the re- 
“hme a in which iness regarded as being perbaps ch 
was, in w was as iz too mu 

a matter of one’s comment lah Such is the belief of a primitive age and an 
untutored race. Every one was to be 


outward circumstances, a man is sure to be happy. 

Perhaps the pendulum has of late years swung too far in the opposite 
direction, and we have learned to make too little of external things. No 
doubt the trae causes of happiness are inter precordia. No doubt it 
touches us most closely, whether the world within the breast is bright or 
dark. No doubt content, happiness, our being’s end and aim, call it 
what you will, is an inward thing, as was said long ago by the Latin poet 
in words which old Lord Auchinleck (the father of Johnson’s Boswell), 
inscribed high on the front of the mansion which he built amid the Scot- 
tish woods and rocks “ where Lugar flows :”— 

Quod petis, hic est ; 
Est Ulobris ; animus si te non deficit sequus. 

But then the question is, how to get the animus equus: and I think 
that now-a-days there is with some a disposition to push the principle of 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 
too far. Happiness is indeed a mental condition, but we are not to for- 
get that mental states are very strongly, very directly, and very regularly 
affected and produced by outward causes. In the vast majority of men 


, whatever his mental con- outward circumstances are the great causes of inward feelings, and you 


dition, who. could but admittance to las’ Happy Valley. The |°” count just as certainly upon making a man jolly by | mm him in 


popales betaine Hare sigs be ® scene so fair that it wonld make | *PPy circumstances, as upon 
est an 


y human who should be allowed to dwell in it, is strongly 
shown in the. name universally given to the spot which was inhabited 


wn breast. And the of these paradises : 
mae ee © a ene teelanee bone direct to | beth had asked Dr. Forbes Winslow the question— 
wy , 


making a man wet by ing him in 
water. And I believe a life that is too subjective is a morbid thing. It 
is not healthy nor desirable that the mind’s shadow and sunshine should 
come too much from the mind itself. I believe that when this is so, it is 
generally the result of a weak physical constitution ; and it goes along 
with a poor appetite and shaky nerves: and so:'I hail Sydney Smith’s re- 


make every one happy who commendation of sugar-plums, bright fires, and simmering kettles, as 
enters them, he past Stm.eny cunsideretion of the world which he | ‘e reco 
oO 


on of the that mental moods are to a vast 


extent the result of outward conditions and of physical state. If Mac- 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? . 


ons {always warm.” | that eminent physician would instantly have copiet—* Of course I can, 
than the absence of cold meat, and the | by admin! 


ng to a body diseased.” No doubt such mental disease as 


of unlimited blubber. Quite as gross was the Paradise of the | Macbeth’s is beyond the reach of opiate or purgative, and neither sin nor 
, With its black-eyed houris, and its musk-sealed wine : and the | remorse can be cured by sugar-plums. But as for the beh roy seer 


same principle, that the outward scene-and circumstances in which a man | and troubles of daily life, I believe that Sydney Smith pro; 
is placed are able to make him perfectly and unfailingly happy, what-|them soundly. Treat them physically. 


to treat 
them ab ezira. Don’t ex- 


ever he himself may be, is tal en for granted in all we are told of the | pect the mind to originate much good for itself. With commonplace 


Scandinavian Valhalla, the . Ry pr pe age arg the Peravian’s | people it is mainly dependent 
: less a locality than imap ha) ion spri Myer miubole,T wever fous Sy wlll bs to kingdom. If 
a y a ter : its D or myself, I never found m me & om. 

rer < prom kingdom at ull—it 


dition of those who in them. It was @ grand and a noble thing, | have generally found myself, as my readers have no 
ramse forth, which utterly cepadieted the notion of a ins. otek weeene tall 


know the 
bea — thing, an | shut himse! 
world, which will make | panions, in a chamber lighted from the roof. He will be very sick of 


external influences. It is not a pe- 
lenished from external 
was a very sterile one, and unruly one. I 
t seme 
companion. man wishes 
voncen meee be left to his own ii Pedoaroee, ot bien 
if up for a week, without books or writing materials or com- 





ih atta oo 
of solitary nement, we know, upon uneducated - 
ers, is to drive them mad. And not Diy de cowed 


Your produce t of which you not 
have tetteved yourselfcapable. And dnp ou felt, i reader, that 
when In the society of a blockhead, that you a blockhead too? 
Did you not feel your mind sensibly contracting, like a ball of India-rab- 
ber, when compressed by the dead weight of the atmosphere 
of stupidity? But ste 78 had a quiet evening with your friend Dr. 
Smith, or Mr. Jones, a brilliant talker, did not he make you talk too with 


(co! ve) brillianoy? You found yourself much cleverer 
mg ell had been able to say hoe 4 oe. ‘he machinery of 


thin, 

your mind, ed fervidly ; words came fittingly, and thoughts came 

Hao Be tin tee minds of a mb class, ty educe 

ps finer thought than either could have produced when 
one, 


And now, my friendly reader, the upshot of all this. which I have been 
saying is, that I desire to recommend to you a certain overlooked and 
un lued thing, which I believe to be a great source of content and a 
grest keeper-off of depesenne. I desire to recommend something which 

think ought to supplant rg Smith’s kettle and sugar-plums, and 
which may co-exist nicely with his cheerful fire. And I beg the reader 
to remark what the end is towards which I am to prescribe a means. It 
is not suprema felicilas : it is quiet content, The happiness which we ex- 
pect at middle isa calm, homely thing. We don’t want raptures : 
they weary up, they wear us out, they shatter us. We want quiet 
tent ; and above all, we want to be kept clear of over-anxiety and of 
causeless depression. As for such buoyancy as that of Sydney Smith 
himself, who tells us that when a man of ney he often longed to jam 
over the tables and chairs in pure glee and light-heartedaess,—why, rg 
nature has not given you that, you must just do without it. Art cannot 


g 


give it you: it must come spontaneous if it come atall. But what a 
2 thing it is! wr fral did David Hume say, that for a man to 
to look at the t side of things, 


witha 
bah heey dhe gh Ay to a fortune of ten a 
lp ume was right, too, when he talked of béing born with such a 

tion. The hopeful, unanxious man, quite as traly as the poet, 
nascitur, non fi, No training could ever have made the 
ing, evil-foreboding Charlotte Bronté like the gleeful, boisterous, life-en- 
joying Christopher North. There were not pounds enough 
body to keep up a spirit like that which dwelt in the Scotch Professor’s 
stalwart frame, And to indicate a royal road to constant light-hearted- 
ness is what no man in his senses will pretend todo. But we may attain 
to something humbler. Sober content is, I believe, within the reach of 
all who have nothing graver to vex them than what James M 
the poet called the “insect cares ” of daily life. There may be, of course, 
lots which are darkened over by misfortunes so deep that to brighten 
them all human skill would be unavailing. But ye who are commonplace 
people,—commonplace in understanding, in feeling, in circumstances ; 
ye who are not very clever, not extraordinarily excitable, not extremely 
unlucky ; ye who desire to be, day by day, equably content and even 
passably cheerful ; listen to me while I recommend, in subordination of 
course to something too serious to discuss upon this half-earnest page, 
= maintenance of a constant, pervading, active, all-reaching, energetic 

IDINEss ! 

No fire that ever blazed, no kettle that ever simmered, no 
plums that ever corroded the teeth and soothed to tranquil stupidity, 
could do half as much to maintain a human being in a condition of mo” 
derate jollity and satisfaction, as a daily resolute carry!ng out the reso” 
lution, that every thing ahout us—our house, our wardrobe, our books» 
our papers, our etudy-table, our garden-walks, our carriage, our harness, 
our park-fences, our children, our lamps, our gloves, yea, our walking- 
stick and our umbrella, shall be in perfectly accurate order ; that is, shall 
be, to a hair’s breadth, Ricut! 

If you, my reader, get up in the morning, as you are very likely to 
do in this age of late dinners, somewhat out of spirits, and feeling (as 
boys expressively phrase it,) rather down in the mouth, you cannot tell 
why ; if you take your bath and dress, having still the feeling as if the 
day had come too soon, before you had gathered up heart to face it and 
its duties and troubles; and if, on coming down stairs, you find your 
breakfast-parlour all in the highest degree snug and tidy,—the fire bla- 
zing brightly and warmly, the fire-irons accurately arranged, the hearth 
clean, the carpet swept, the chairs dusted, the breakfast equipage neatl 
arranged upon the snow-white cloth,—it is perfectly wonderful how all 
this will brighten you up. You will feel that you would be a growling 
humbug if you did not become thankful and content. “Order is Hea- 
ven’s first law :”’ and there is a sensible — attending the carrying 
of it faithfully out to the very smallest things. Tidiness is nothing else 
than the carrying into the hundreds of little matters which meet us and 
touch us hour by hour, the same we = principle which directs the subli- 
mest magnitudes and affairs of universe. Tidiness is, in short, the 
being right in thousands of small concerns in which most men are slo- 
venly satisfied to be wrong. And Song a bair’s breadth may make the 
difference between right and wrong, difference between right and 
wrong is nota little difference. untidy person is a person who is 
wrong, and is doing wrong, for several hours day ; and though the 
wrong may not be grave en to be indicated by a power so solemn 
as conscience (as the current through the Atlantic cable though a 
netic current, is too faint to be indicated by the machines now in =. 
still, constant wrong-doing, in however slight a degree, cannot be with- 
out @ jar of the entire moral nature. It cannot be without ery 
out of harmony with the entire econ under which we live. And thus 
it is that the most particular old bachelor, or the most precise old maid, 
who insists upon wee about the house bene in perfect order, is, in 
so far, co-operating with the great plan of Providence ; and, like oho 
one who does so, finds an innocent pleasure result from that unintend 
Pome Tidiness is a great source of Itis cheering, I 
have said, even to come into one’s breakfast room and find it spotlessly 
tidy ; but still more certainly wiil this cheerfulness come if the tidiness 
is the result of our own exertion. 

And so I counsel you, my friend, if you are ever disheartened about 
some example which has been pressed upon you of the evil which there 
is in this world ; if you get vexed and worried and depressed about some 
evil in the government of your country, or of your county, or of your 
parish ; if you have done all you can to think how the evil may be re- 
medied ; and if you know that farther brooding over the subject would 
only vex and sting and do no good ;—if all this should ever beso, then 
T counsel you to have resort to the great refuge of Tidiness, Don’t sit 
bs your library. brooding and bothering j don’t fly to sugar-plums, 


a 


they will not avail, There is a corner of one of your fields that is grown 
up with nettles ; there isa bit of wall or of palisade that is out of re- 
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again to your library opefal and 
and dipenden will be entirely gone ; you will see 

ly : you have sacrificed to the good genius of Ti 
warded accordingly. I am simply stating pheno- 
don’t pretend to explain causes ; but I hesitate not 
things right, and to know that things are put right, 
in enliv: and cheering. You cannot tell why 
t man from what you were when 
You see things in quite another way. You wonder how 
plagued yourself so much before. We all know that 
ts are ofien 
ion with these effects. Change of scene helps people to 
and disappointments, though not by any process of logic. 
a cruelly jilted me, thus consigning me to ee 

, was reason why I should be snappi: 
+ place, is it not just as reason now, when, in 
ion, I am walking into Chamouni after 
The state of the facts remains precisely as 
married to Mr. Dunderhead, the retired iron- 
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tlimabed Mont Blanc ? 
Anna Maria is 
with 
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at 


produced upon onr minds by causes which have him) 







. . nt of bald Pe Ife, of 


or 
shall now tell you better words than my own :— 


went one night to a minor theatre, in company with two 
a fashionable young fellow about town—a sort of man 


“ 


in passiveness. Give me the perennial, calm, active, stimulating moral 
at intelleetual content which comes of living amid hundreds of objects 
and events which are all ony cree Rieat ; and thus, let us all (as 
Wordsworth would no doubt have written had I pressed the matter upon 


feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise Tipuxgss! 


—>_ 


GEORGE SAND ON PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Two names more thoroughly anti 
which stand at the head of this article could not be brought together. 


matter-of-fact old good actions, his 
t Lord Melbourne so much as that} at eleven o’clock, and gives four hours to his toilet, in the vain atte 


As the 
light ary a 
io solemn as it is ridiculous, He will now be deeply 


—— 


people will tell you that he rises 


day is filled up? His 
mpt 


to impart some appearance of life to his marble face, which dissimulation 


has petrified even more than age. At three o’clock you will be told he 


», attended by his physician, driving up and 
litary alleys of his immense park. At five o’clock the most 
geient caien td prepared in France, is served 

coo! n his own sphere, a personage as rare, as 
mach edmired as himeslf’ — 
repast, of which every course is announced by a flourish of 
Prince gives a few minutes to his ee, A his little 
exquisite word, perme Si pity from his lips, has the 
of ing the person to whom it is addressed double. A canon- 
ve night fall nw . ire — pane ina ——— Gs devois, 
t falls the Pri n enters carriage physi- 
for a second promenade. He has just now returned ; Fak 5 
) ng in his window in that retired apartment, which is 
by his lackey in his absence, with an affectation of mystery as 
at work till five 
o'clock in the morning. At work! Oh! moon, not yet, hide thy 
timid ray behind the black horizon of the forest; river, suspend thy 
course, slow and feeble as it is ; leaves, tremble not on the foreheads of 


oks, the trees ; all nature, be mute and motionless, like the stone of a se- 
any more than Sydoey Smith’s sugar-plums, lazy satisfactions partaken 


pulchre, for the genius of man awakes; the most skilful and im- 
portant of the princes of the earth is about to bend over a table, and, by 
the light of his !amp, in the depth of his cabinet, like Jupiter, from the 
height of Olympus, to move the world by the contraction of his brows! 
“ But what, then, has this astonishing man produced by sixty years of 
assiduous vigils and unremitting labours? What has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the powers of the earth into his cabinet! What 
portant services have all the sovereigns who have possessed and lost 
the crown of France, for half a century, received from him? Wherefore 
that unaccountable terror on which he walks, as on a soft carpet, through 
@ host of difficulties and dangers? What revolutions has he effected or 
paralyzed? What sanguinary wars, what public calamities, what scan- 


thetic to each other than those | dalous exactions, has he hindered? How has he been so necessary, this 


+ 





But as it is from antipathies or sympathies that characters are almost in 


- the bigot 
ten thousand a year. Nor have any new arguments been | variably drawn, there is not, perhaps—according to this rule—very | disgrace of his elevation. Napoleon, in his contempt, branded him with 
to me beyond those which Smith good-naturedly addressed to | much more than the usual exaggeration in the picture we are about to | a soldier’s metaphor, full of energetic cynicism ; and Charles X., in the 
Lincoln’s Inn-square, when I threatened to puuch bis head. Bat I | exhibit of Prince Talleyrand, sketched, coloured, and set io a rich back- | days of his orthodoxy, said—in a whis 


hypocrite, to all our kings, from the haughty conqueror to 
ted devot, that they have imposed upon us the shame and the 


per be it understood—‘ a 


ifler all 
have been up Mont Blanc ; I have nearly fallen into a crevasse ; my eyes | ground, by George Sand. What surplus exaggeration there is, may be | he is a married priest /’ But has he stayed them in their terrible falls, these 


are almost burnt out of my head. I have looked over that sea of moun- 

tains which no one that has seen will ever forget : here is my alpen-stock, 

and I shall we be with me as an ancient palmer his faded branch 

from the Holy And though all this has nothing earthly to do 

disappointment, I feel that somehow all this has tided me over 

it. Lamquite content. I don’t grudge Anna Maria her ferruginous hap- 

I am extremely satisfied that things have turned out as they did. 

sale of nails, pots, and gridirons is a legitimate and honourable branch 

of commercial enterprise. And Mr. Dunderhead, with all that money, 
must be a wortby and able man. 

I am writing, 1 need hardly say, for ordinary people when I suggest 
Tidiness as a constant source of temperate satisfaction. Of course great 
and heroic men are above so prosaic a means of content. Such amiable 
characters as Roderick Dhu, in the Lady of the Lake, as Byron's Giaour 
and Lara, not to came Childe Harold, as the heroes of Locksley Hall and 
Mand, and as Mr. Bailey’s Festus, would no doubt receive my humble 


su very much as Mynheer Van Dunk, who di of his two 
quarts of brandy daily, might be supposed to receive the advice to sub- 


stitate for his tavourite liquor an equal quantity of skimmed milk. And 
Possibly Mr. Disraeli would not be content out of office, however order] 
and tidy everything about his estate and his mansion might be. Yet it 
is upon that a certain ancient emperor, who had ruled the greatest 
this world ever saw, found it a pleasant change to lay the sceptre 
the crown aside, and, descending from the throne, to take to culti- 
vating —— And as he looked at the tidy rows and the bunchy heads, 
he w : heer hang 2 oo diti a the tag that a 
ness in a cabbage-garden could make a man happier the im 
throne of the Roman Empire. It is well that it should be so, as in this 
world there are many more cabbage-gardens than imperial thrones ; and 
tidiness is attainable by many by whom empire is not attainable. 

Ad tion rrandin § energetic tidiness is a perennial source of quiet 
satisfaction. It es provides us with some’ to think of and to 
do : it affords scope for a little ingenuity and contrivance ; it carries us 
out of ourselves: and prevents our leading an unhealthy subjective life. 
It fies the instinctive love of seeing things right which is in the 

thy human being. And it is founded upon the philosophical fact, 
that there is a peculiar satisfaction in haying a thing, great or small, 
which was wrong, put right. You have greater pleasure in such a thing, 
when it has been fairly set to rights, than if it never had been wrong. 
Had Brammell been a philosopher, instead of a conceited and empty- 
ted coxcomb, I should at once have understood, when he talked of 
* his favourite leg,’”’ that be meant a leg which had been fractured, and 
then restored as good as ever. Is it a suggestion too grave for this 
, that this principle of the peculiar interest and pleasure which are 
elt in an evil remedied, a spoiled thing mended, a wrong righted, may 
cast some light upon the Divine dealing with this world? It is fallen 
indeed, and evil : but it will be set right. And then, perhaps, it may 
seem better to its Almighty Maker than even on the First Day of Rest. 
And the human being who systematically keeps right, and sets right, all 
things, even the smallest, within his own little dominion, enjoys a plea- 
sure which has a dignified foundation ; which is real, simple, innocent, 
and lasting. Never say that it is merely the fidgety particularity of an 
old bachelor which makes him impatient of suffering a weed or a with- 
ered leaf on his garden walk, a speck of dust on his library table, or a 
volume turned upside down on his shelves. He is testifying, perhaps 
unconsciously, to the grand, sublime, impassable difference between 
Right and Wrong. He is a bumble combatant on the side of Right. He 
is maintaining a little outpost of the lines of that great army which is 
advancing with steady pace, conquering and to conquer. And if the 
quiet satisfaction he feels comes from an unexciting and simple source— 
why, it is just from such sources that the quiet content of daily life must 
come. We cannot, from the make of our being, be always or be long 
in an excitement. Such things wear us and themselves out: and they 
cannot last. The really and substantially happy people of this world 
are always calm and quiet. In feverish youth, of course, young people 
get ne spoony, and are violently ambitious, Then, life is to be all 
romance. They are to live in a world over which there spreads a light 
such as never was on land or sea. They think that Thekla was right 
when she said, as one meaning that life, for her, was done, “I have 
lived and loved!” Mistaken she! The solid work of life was then just 
beginning. She had just passed through the moral scarlet-fever ; and 
the noblest, test, and happiest part of life was to come, And as for 
the dream of ambition, that soon passes away. A man learns to work, 
not to make himself a famous namé, but to provide the wherewithal to 
pay his butcher’s and bis grocer’s bills. Still, who does not look back 
on that time with interest! Was it indeed ourselves, now so sobered, 
grave, and matter-of-fact, whom we see as we look back ? 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life ; 


Yearning for the large excitement which the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn. 

But just what London proves to the eager-hearted boy, life proves to 
the man. He intended to be Lord Chancellor: he is glad by and bye 
to get made an Insolvent Commissioner. He intended to be a million- 
aire : he is glad, after some toiling years, to be able to pay his house- 
rent and make the ends meet. He intended to startle the quiet district 
of his birth, and make his mother’s heart proud with the story of his 

: he learns to be glad if he does his home no discredit, and can now 
and then send his sisters a ten-pound note :— 





So the pride of former da: 
Bo "s thrill is o’er: “: 

And that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more! 


But though these excitements be gone, there still remains to the mid- 
dle-aged man the calm pleasure of looking at the backs of the well-ar- 
= volumes on his book-shelves ; of seeing that his gravel-walks are 


and bis grass-plots smoothly mown ; of having his carri- 


see, horses, and bis harness in scrupulous order: the harness with 
silver so very bright and the leather so extremely bi 

horses with their coats so shiny, their ribs so invisible, and all 
ners so round. Now, my 


only to very unthinking people. 


lack, and the 
all these little thi ill bey or 
4 e things w ttle 

From such little things ‘comes the 


attributed 
of the very few—thank God—illustrious men filling the historic 


should then see, at least, the intellect at work, the mind strongly moved 


to the fact, that the renowned diplomatist pourtrayed, was one | mastere whom he has alternatel 
rtrait | his benefits? 
gallery, who excite no sympathy. Had he even been a Machiavel, a Ro-| or dare, declare what titles this inevitable statesman 
chefoucauld, or a Montaigne, the case would have been different. How-|and glo’ 
ever our most cherished opinions and feelings might be outraged, we| clouds. 


flattered and betrayed? 
? Noone knows. 


Where are 
o one can, will, 


ks 


Where are his wor 


to power 

1 his most brilliant actions are envelo in impenetrable 
is genius exists only in silence and imposture.”’ 

“ And what do you say,” cried I, “ to the imbecility of the nation 


by questions which agitate or have agitated at one time or other, all who| which suffers this infamy, and allows its name, its honour, and its blood, 
think : some human entrails within him ; in doubt, there would be ear-} to be apposed to shameful contracts which it is completely ignorant of? 
nest thought—in the conclusions which most revolt us, curious and pro-| Do you still desire to act a part on the political theatre ?” 


found investigatio 


n ; and we should feel attracted towards him by the 
very vehemence with 


“The more my fellowmen are abased,”’ replied my friend, “ the greater 


which we should oppose his doctrines. But we | desire I feel to exalt them. I am not discouraged. But let me in- 


never get a glimpse at all of the inner man of the Voltarian ex-priest, | dulge in my indignation against this impenetrable man, who has moved 
and eonsequently fairly presume that he had none that was not intensely | us all about at his will, like pawns upon his chess board, and would not 
and exclusively diplomatic. If he had, he contrived to shroud it so care-| devote the great power he has possessed to our advancement ; who has 


fully in silence and in mystery—his ways were so subterranean—his | had 


ion of the world only to heap up a fortune, satisfy his vices, 


tread so stealthy and noiseless—his agency so potent, and his means so| and impose upon his despoiled dupes the debasing esteem of his iniqui- 
invisible—if we saw his hand, we saw nothing but his hand—that what/| tous talents. The benefactors of humanity die in exile and on the cross, 


appears of his character is, to say the best of it, enigmatical. and forms| but thou, old vulture, bald and gorged, will die in th 


nest slowly and 


a background (as acts which shun the light, we very naturally conclude | unwillingly ; and, as death crowns all men with a mild, forgiving halo, 
belong to darkness) from which only a dark portrait can fittingly stand | thy vices and basenesses will be quickly forgotten, and thy talents and 
out. Such, at least, was thie opinion Frenchmen entertained of the | seductions alone remembered.” 


Prince whilst he was alive. Owing to the secret and unaccountable in- 
fluence he was supposed everywhere to exert, a sort of superstition was 


attached to his name, and the mingled dread, respect, and abhorrence it} warm? Do marbles need to respire the evening air? 
inspire in France, especially after the downfall of Napoleon, | two white heads which advance, as if to re 
are well depicted in the brilliant little fragment we are now about to| Prinee and his—how shall I cali him? for I will not 


was wont to 
translate, i.¢., to transfuse, if possible, into English. 
The preceding remarks Lewes prepared our readers 
which the supposed dialogue whi 





for the strain in 


ch follows is written, we have only fur-' presence of his master ; for he would sneer at all e 
ther to say, by way of preface, that it was originally published in a| present sentiments. To make use, then, of a term of 


“ But see! a window is opening ; it is the Prince’s.” 
“ How,” said my friend, lowering his voice, ‘‘do corpses feel too 
at are those 
gard the moon? It is the 
protane the name of 
friend on which M. de M. prides himself before servants and subalterns, 
Besides, it is a title which he would not permit himself to assume in the 
mprestions which re- 
ir calling, I will 


newspaper, and has never yet been inserted, we believe, among the col-|denominate M. de M. an attaché of the Prince, although his functions 
lected works of its highly gifted but very graceless authoress. Its open.| consist merely in admiring and writing down in an album all the bon 
ing passages put one in mind, by their tone of sensitive and thoughtful | mots which for forty years have issued from that incomparable mouth. I 


morality, of the two shepherds in Virgil amusing and moralizing on the| will give you one as an example: Distrust a 
manners of the great city, Rome. As to the vials of burning wrath | yield to it, for it is almost al 


which the fair lady has thought proper to pour on the head of the hoary 


diplomatist— that certainly is quite in another spirit. But to commence | it is the cry of the screech owl flying from the forest. Good! 


just as abruptly as she commences. 


always a first impulse, and never 

s good. But listen to that sepulchral note! 
hich,Jthen, of the two philosophers has spoken? But, no; Iam b-tam LY 
ream 


louder, bird of ill omen, proclaimer of funerals. Ah, Monseigneur, 


“* Wherefore, then, do we live?” exclaimed he, seating himself, with a| there is a voice which you cannot frighten back into the throat of the in- 


sudden movement, on the stone bench in front of the chateau. 
pr 
the buried diamond, or the bursting lava, shrouding its brilliancy from 
the light, or shedding intolerable splendour over the world ?”’ 


it is gocdness. You who are so ambitious, look at that palace, think 
of him who inhabits it, and tell me, are you not reconciled to your 
lot? 


“ Hideous lation!” r 





ded my friend. 


and cowardly to wash one’s bands like Pilate. 


honest resolution in his head, and a noble sentiment in his heart ?”’ 


him, has contemplated him with a stupid admiration. 
to abase yourself even to the most extraordinary of his talents.” 


moments’ silence, resumed. 


spectre of a white statue: that is the dining-room. 


from this assembly a song, a laugh, or the raised sound of a single voice, 
attesting the presence of man? I would wager even that they avoid each 
othet’s looks, lest a thought should circulate under ceilings which ca- 
nopy silence, mystery, aud secret dread. Not a valet dares sneeze, not 
a dog dares to bark, in this place. Does it not seem to you that the air 
around these Moorish towers is more sonorous than in any other spot of 
the earth? Buthark! I think I hear the roll ofa carriage over the fine 
sand of the court. It is the master returning. Eleven o'clock has just 
struck. It is impossible to conceive a life more regular, a diet more 
strictly observed, an existence more avariciously distributed, than that 
of this octogenarian fox. Go and ask him if he believes himself so neces- 
sary to the conservation of the human race, that he so anxiously watches 
over his own. Go and tell bim that twenty times a day you are on the 
verge of despair, from the fear of remaining unprofitable to your fellow- 
creatures, and that you are alarmed and care-stricken at the idea of liv- 
ro Mecpend virtue, and you will see him smile like one abandoned, to 
w a pious virgin might confess the of her prayer, or her 
inattention during the divine service, Ask by what occupations, by what 











“ What | sulter. 
ofit is there in our lives? What noble use do we make of our faculties? | nothing, and which dares to tell such a man as you that all men die, 
bat, then, is virtue? It it astagnant marsh or an impetuous river ;| without adding the almost of the court preacher. 


Do you hear that brutal burthen of churchyarls, which respects 


“ Your indignation is bitter,” said 1, “and your anger cruel. If this 
man could hear us, this is the way in which I would address him :—May 


“In none of these things is virtue imaged,” I replied ; “I would ra-| God prolong your days, unfortunate old man! Meteor on the point of 
ther liken it to a little rivulet, proceeding from the peaceful grotto, giv-| returning to eternal night, light which fate has launched over the world, 
ing moisture to the verdant meadows, to plants which embalm the air,| not to conduct men to good, but to lead them astray in an endless laby- 
and to flowers which enamel the earth. Virtue, mind you, is not genius, | rinth of intrigue and ambition! In impenetrable designs, the Almighty 


| 


has even refused you that mysterious ray which men call the soul ; that 
pale but pure reflection of the Divinity ; that lightning which brightens 
at times before our eyes, and gives us intimation of immortal hopes ; that 
soft and penetrating warmth which reanimates from time to time our 


“ Patience, patience,” I resumed ; “ do not believe it is apathy which | flagging spirits; that vague and sublime love ; that holy emotion which 
makes me counsel contentment. When onecan prevent crime, it is mean} melts with delicious tears ; that religious terror which makes us hate evil 

But, tell me, are you not! with all the energies of our nature. 
seized with an invincible disgust, a secret horror for active life, in front} furnished with an immence brain, and with senses greedy and delicate ; 
of that chateau, where so many unclean projects, so many compact] the absence of something unknown and divine which makes us men, made 
scoundrelisms, brood and germinate in the silence of the night? Know| thee greater than the first among us, and more little than the lowest of 
you not that the man resides there who, for sixty years, has been playing} us all. Infirm, thou hast trampled upon men healthy and robust ; the 
with crowns and nations, as at a game of chess? Who knows but that this| most vigorous virtue, the strongest organization, were before thee only 
man, the first time he sat before a table in the public service, had an | as a fragile reed ; thou hast domineered over beings more noble than 


Being without a name, thou wert 


thyself; that which failed thee of their grandeur made thine own, and 


“Never,” cried my friend ; “ profane not integrity by such a thought.| now thou art upon the border of the tomb, which will be as hollow and 
That lip, like a cat’s, drawn up, and clinging to the gums, that other] cold as thy petrified heart. Beyond this gaping sepulchre there is nothing 
lip, like a satyr’s, large and falling: a mixture of dissimulation and la-| for thee, not the hope, nor perhaps the desire, of another life. Unhappy 
sciviousness ; those soft and well-rounded lineaments, marking supple-| old man! thine approach was fatal, thy look fascinated, it was said, like 
ness of character ; that dangerous fold on a prominent forehead ; that | that of the viper. Tby breath was like the breeze of an April morning, 
arrogant nose, with that reptile look ; 0 many contrasts on a human physi-| which withers buds and flowers, and scatters them at the feet of the at- 
ognomy, reveal a man born for great vice and little actions. Never has | tristed trees. Thy words beshamed hope and innocence from the fore- 
the heart of this man felt the warmth of a gencrous emotion ; never bas} heads of the men who approached thee. . How many spring promises hast 
a frank idea traversed his laborious head ; that mac is an exception in| thou blasted; how many holy confidences and lovely chimeras hast thou 
nature, a monstrosity so rare, that the human race, even in despising| trodden under foot? How many honest men has thou depraved? How 

I will defy you) many consciences vitiated or destroyed? Well then! 


If the pleasures of 
thine old age are confined to the satisfactions of vanity, or to the rarest 


Here my friend stopped with an air ironically joyous, and after a few | enjoyments of a pallid epicurism, eat, eat, old man, and respire the in- 


ceuse of flattery with the odour of thy repasts! Who can envy thee thy 


“ Contemplate a moment the pale immovable face of this old palace !| lot, or wish thee a worse? For our parts, we pity thee as much for 
Listen and look ; all is sombre and silent. It seems as if we were in a| having lived as for having to die ; and we pray that on thy bed of death, 
burying-ground ; yet fifty persons at least inhabit that wing. There are| the farewells of thy family, or the tears of some faithful servant awaken 
but some few of its windows barely lighted. Not the slightest noise be- | not, at the last moment, a movement of sensibility, and that no spark of 
trays the whereabouts of the master, his society, or his suite. What or- | affection, till then unfelt, be struck from that stone which has served thee 
der, what respect, what gloom presides over his little empire. The doors] for an heart. We pray that thine eye moisten not, nor thy pulse beat 
open and shut without noise. The valets come and go without awaken-| quick ; that love, hope, regret, or grief, may not impart a first and last 
ing an echo by their thread under these mysterious arches. Their ser-| flutter to thy frame ; and that thou mayest be consigned to the humid 
vice seems to be done by enchantment. Look at that window, a little| bowels of the earth, without having felt on its surface the warmth ofsen- 
better lighted than the others, through which you may see the uncertain | sibility, or the inspiration of life.” 
here are assembled| We shall neither attempt to censure nor to justify, more than we have 
sportemen, artists, brilliant women, men of fashion, and all which France | already done, the above rather bitter invectives against one who was cer- 

the most exquisite in elegance and grace. But do you hear | tainly perfectly insensible to them himself. We have, however, formed 


a somewhat different appreciation of Monsieur de Talleyrand’s character 
from Madame Dudevant. To us there appears in it nothing mysterious 
and unaccountable. Brought up to a calling in which forms are essen- 
tials, and in which the art of imposing stands in the place of truth, thence 
planged into a revolation which professed to tear away all imposition and 
disguises, and to bring naked realities alone into action—and finding this 
also illusion, it is no matter of wonder that he should have come to the 
conclusion that what men call trath and virtue are mere phantoms, and 
exiet not ; that life isa great game, and that the best player is the best 
man. Thinking thus of him, we think M. de Talleyrand holdsa high 
place only in a very second-rate order of mind. He had eagacity enough 
not to bedeceived by the sanguine credulity and generous hopes which 
delude others. He saw through these, and saw them to be vain. And 
this exemption from the influences which move the multitade, gave him 
his superiority over them. This impassibility was the secret source of 
his cl tedness and power. Buthe had not sagacity to perceive that 
shows and illusions of good, the wildest and most extra’ it that ever 





vagan' 
made men act like madmen or idiots, could not exist if they had not their 
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proved the existence 
rity, and preceded its manifestation. To be arrested, however, by such 
tion as this, bg es the mind an abstract love of truth ; 
not. He saw only, and that with the 
pal and above ground, and denied 
the rest ; but denied it with so perfect a faith, that he became a privi- 
influence of delusion, and also out of the sphere 
still more deeply duped himself, by denying 
the ultimate aim and tendency of those very delusions which enabled him 
to. dupe them. Such characters as his are the natural product of a revo- 
lation, which put all crude, but in a metaphysical sense true, ideas, rudely 
to a violent test. The experiment failing, men inevitably fell intoJunbe- 
lief, and became cold, selfish, be regarding nothing as 
im t but their own because believing in nothing 
but material existence. Of all the effects such a revolution accomplished, 
perhaps, is the worst—that it blasts hope, and meets every moral 
iritual truth with constant negation. t of it arises the denying 
“ der geist der stets verneine.’’ It makes Talleyrands of every grade 
of intellect, and calls forth such indignant invectives as proceed from 
outraged believers in virtue. 
EE anne 


SEVILLE. 


If from the neck of the long, transparent green bottle of Manzanilla I 
was this day week par yy 2 a golden-haired fairy had suddenly emerged, 
and offered to convert me into one large eye, so that I might take in all 
that is beautiful and strange in the City of Oranges, I should at once 
have waived all right to the use of every other organ, have felt grateful, 
and gone out to look about. 

I had nearly been put to an ignominious Juggernaut death by stopping 
to stare at the meek brown-eyed oxen, with long red-tasselled tarras jut- 
ting up for the sake of ornament between their horns: I had sat down 
entranced under orange-trees, and gazed myself stupid looking up at the 
great Moorish tower of prayer : I had thrown myself into appropriate at- 
titades of meditation over Columbus’s grave, afterwards finding that it 
was his son’s: [had boated on the muddy Guadalquivir, and had visited 
the Moorish Palace : Charles the Fifth in moonlit armour had chaperoned 
me by night up the Serf’s Street, and round the site of the old Mosque : 
Pedro the Cruel, arm-in-arm with a sultan who carried his green turban 
under his arm, because he had had the misfortune to lose his head, chat- 
ted with me in the old Alameda, as we passed the shop of Figaro, or 
looked in at the door of Don Juan’s old house : the coloured darkness of 
the cathedral, the sunny twilight of the veiled streets, shaded by striped 
tent-like awnings: the sombre, monastic streets, hot at noon as the 
desert sand : the dusty, scorched suburbs, brown and barren, were all 
known to me. I had sucked the city of Seville like one of its own 
oranges, and only the peel was left. A long hot day remained, and how 
was I to spend it? 

I look round my room at the Fonda de Madrid, Plaza Magdalena. 
It wants ten minutes to the table-d’héte dinner. What do I see? A bare 
white-washed room, the floor paved with large, red, glazed tiles ; the 
walls hung with theatrical prints of Mazeppa, with a good deal of white 
horse, and a good deal more of gymnastic struggling. The broad, tall 
glass windows are wide open ; for it is burning fiery-furnace hot, though 
it is now half-past four o’clock, and the tumbling, tippling fountain, that 
is always trying to empty its Danaé bottle, splashes and trickles in the 

at hot square coolly and pleasantly enough. Not that I see the said 
olic-silver fountain ; because, to keep out the heat, there is a tent-like 
awning twisted over my iron square window-frame, and tied down all 
round to the railing of the balcony. I am just up, hot and steaming, 
from a short but pleasantly sottish siesta, after a tiring walk in search of 
the house where Murillo, the last great religious painter of Europe, was 
born. My bed, in that corner, is a dry, bouncing sort of bed, built ona 
frugal ascetic principle suited for hot climates, where a feather-bed 
would be a mild term for asphyxia, and is stuffed, I suspect, by the 
mouldy smell, with maize straw. The green mosquito-curtains I have 
rolled up round the iron frame of the top of the bed, because I usual! 
get helplessly entangled in them, and resemble a mariner in a mermaid’s 
tangle of sea-weed. I lift he! red, damp cheek from the pillow, which 
bounces up after me in an obdurate and unfeeling way, being by nature 
singularly uoreceptive and incapable of soft impressions. I look round 
at the wall, for fear of scorpions, and with a dreamy sense of that plea- 
sant serenade froth a distant guitar that lulled me to sleep last night. 

A bell rings.’ It is the dinner-tocsin. “La comida e parada; dinner 
is ready, gentlemens,”’ says Rose, the waiter and guide, in a double-bar- 
relled proclamation, he being one of those split-tongued sons of Gibral- 
tar who act as guides and waiters all over Spain. 

I shuffle off my yellow slippers, that I bought of Yoosoof Yacoob, the 
Moorish Jew, in the Street of Oranges, hurry on my boots, brush my 
beard, twiddle my moustachios into dagger-points, and hurry down. 

Always the same company: the Gibraltar Colonel Martinet, and his 
pretty, satirical-looking wife. They are too proud to speak, though 
they are dying to know how to get on to-night to Cordova ; so he chews 
his moustachio, and tries to joke at the Spaniards with his wife, in a 
playful and superior way. Then there is a priest!y-looking man, of a 
rich Murillo red brown, with shaved blue head, who is soaking golden 
slices of apricot in his wine ; a far-German baron, all spectacles and 
beard, who wears an immense gold ring on his dirty thumb; a young 
olive-coloured Don Juan, who I suspeet is a billiard-maker ; several 
Englishmen, who are cursing the mosquitoes and the heat; and a fat 
Canon, who has just tucked up his gown, Key! for action, and has hung 
his black shovel-hat, which is at least a yard long, on the wall behind 
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him. Rosy apples bedded in orange-flowers are on the table, and half 


the company are soaking their Muscatel grapes in water, ready for des- 
sert. The dishes come in in that peculiar succession common to Spain. 
Soup, all alive with twining threads of white vermicelli; then some 
mysteriously little sweetbreads, fried, the exact colour of a new-laid 
gravel walk; then delicate red mullet; then slices of savoury veal, 


smothered in orange-coloured tomato-sauce ; then a small repast of en- 
dive-salad alone, much to the insolent amusement of the English bag- 
men, who laugh till their great teeth show like so many sharks’ mouths 


rising at a bait; then quails and partridges, carefully dismembered ; 
and, lastly, giant slices of a huge Valencia melon, that melts to nectar 
and sugar in the mouth, green figs, citronised by the sun, musk-grapes, 


ratafias, more wine, and a light sifting in of sweetmeats to fill up the 


chinks. 


No wonder the Canon crosses his hands on his butt or stomach, and 
turns his eyes heavenward, I trust in thankfulness. No wonder Don 
Juan leans forward to the central stand and selects the longest tooth- 
pick, that he may display a glittering paste ring on his lean, sinful little 
finger. No wonder the conversation so lulls that the chatter of the 
white-jacketed waiters in the hall, where the fountain dribbled and 


period,—so lace-like and and tender are the knots, the tw 
and the intersecti math ves 
Here is a house-door in the Street of Jesus, number seventy-nine. We 
disregard the great blind, yet jealous-looking outer street wall, which 
might ve a prison—may be a convent—and we look through the one pas- 
sage or pay” aghas porch, which opens to the street ; at the end, some 
ten feet up, is the gate of cobweb iron, wreathed and scrolled as if the 


plete penmanship. The curves are as of the waves and the clouds, or are 
stolen from the flowing roll of flower-cups or of vine-tendrils. They pre- 
sent no impediment to the eye, and—though safe and strong, to keep out 
thieves and lovers—are only seen when looked for. Inside, is the hall, 
the Patio or small quadrangle, which is the lungs of the Spanish house. 
The bed-room windows and the pone | leading to the upper rooms look 
down upon it. There may be a central Arabian fountain of melting sil- 
ver, of flowing music, of singing water ; where marble basons seem 
scooped out of melting ice, and brimmed with fluent pearl. There may 
be a little pensive marble statue like a Roman Penates, guarding the 
lavish, generous water which gushes as freely as good actions do from a 
good man’s heart. It has been the honest mirrors where dear, dead Do- 
lores has seen her fairy eyes glistening a thousand times. It is the re- 
freshing bath where the bouquets warm from her bosom were laid to lap 
and drink. It may now be a little green and mildewed, and oozing 
about the joints ; it may have been a proconsul’s bath, or a sultan’s pa- 
lace of ablation. There is a small grove or glossy-leaved orange-trees, 
at the corners on one side, or there may be a huge banana-tree, like a 
thing of Paradise, flinging abroad the generous arched leaves over the 
family circle below. And the happy circle consists of an old Don, with 
head yellow and shiny, who broods over a cigarette; a comely mother 
with black face, ye | busy, and fang one or two black-eyed 
daughters, Immaculata, Rafina, with lace mantillas trailing from 
their hair-knots over their shoulders, who are listening with meaning 
smiles to a mellow, ay voice and guitar in the next garden, that are 
calling upon all the saints in heaven to bear witness that he, Juan 
(chwang) loves Inez (chwang, twang) and Inez alone (chwang) ; or per- 
haps there is only a single yellow light near a window on a back-table, 
and an old Duenna nurse is playing with some children, and laughing at 
Pedro, the waiter at the Café of Julius Cxsar, next door, who is smoking 
his cigarette outside the gate. 

Once we look through the enchanted gatesof gold wire, and see a dark 
eourt-yard filled with a thick colour of orange-bloseem, and see a small for- 
set of slender marble-pillars, each no bigger than a palm-tree, and marvel 
at the white glimmer of their reflections. Another time, an empty court- 
yard with only a glimpse, through the dark, of a winding marble stair- 
case, up which Don Quixote or his duchess may have just passed. Passed 
or not, I don’t see even Sancho Panza—not even a grinning Maritornes 
—sweeping up the place. 

I pass the Street of the Sacrament, and reach the festive house of the 
dancing-master. I go up with a small crowd, what the Scotch call “a 
common stair.” The next door is a lottery-shop, and the door-way is 
covered with printed sheets of numbers. I pay at the door and enter. 
There is confusion in the p aspirt and crack of matches—which is 
unremitting. A Spaniard, when he is silent or looking on, must smoke. 
The men are evidently shopmen and clerks, a few decent mechanics ; but 
there is no vulgar impudence or noisy bashfulness about them ; no strut 
or stare,—they are unpretending and self-possessed, grave and almost 
dull. Are these the men who cap you in proverbs, who knife you in quar- 
rel, who are the dandies and bullies of Spain? Are these the far-famed 
— who are helf Moors, and are the dread of the more stolid 
north ? 

They are dressed in short jean and gambroon jackets, brown or grey. 
A few wear buff or white linen. They are all grave and brown, and have 
neat feet, and thin but shapely limbs. They all carry sticks, and wear 
the Andalucian cap,—a stiff black cap, with a low conical centre, and a 
high, round, stiff brim, which curves up round it like the walls of a burnt 
pie. Every one has a thin paper cigarette between his scorched thumb 
and forefinger. Every one has the end of his handkerchief sticking from 
his outside jacket-pocket. They seat themselves gravely along the wooden 
forms, which are placed round the room, at the end of which the royal arms 
of Castille and Leon are rudely painted, underneath a tawdry canopy. 
There are few women, and they are plainly dressed in black, with man- 
tilla, and the inevitable fan. The cigar-smoke is as the smoke of a great 
battle, and the red sparks shine through the blue vapour like frosty stars, 
on a foggy autumn night. 

The gipsies—the chosen dancers of the Macarena, the ragged quarter, 

whence Murillo drew his dusty-footed, melon-eating beggar-boys,—are 
there all by themselves, away from the Busné in a corner near the two 
guitars, who are burning to get at it; and near the half-dozen red-tas- 
selled castanets who presently will go off together like so many hundred 
dice-boxes shaken by mad gamblers in a drunken tavern. 
There are six ofthem. First, their great singer, a half-idiotic paraly- 
tic boy, who, writhing in a big brother’s lap (big brother is a kind fellow, 
but a horse-stealer and farrier) he sings Las Casas, which he drawls out 
in a melancholy low passionate voice ; so that it seems part a love song, 
part a dirge for an exiled Indian race ; partly an eastern incantation for 
some Cybele or Isic ceremony. He reminds me, with his staring eyes, 
and out-stretched neck, of the domestic boy in Raphael’s Transfiguration. 
He sits on the farrier’s lap, a sorry sight for cheerful people’s eyes. He 
helps in the low monotonous burden of hand-clapping (palmeado), the 
beating of feet and the palmeado, or final chorus. On the whole, it is 
awful to see him, for he writhes like a person possessed. 

His big brother keeps looking on witha sort of knavish pleasure, 
while some Leporello in the corner sweeps the tinkling and wedded 
strings with his hand, and beats the guitar-board with his thumb. An- 
other brother who, though of royal Romany blood, looks distressingly 
like a sweep—having a grimy, mean, sordid face—stares dully at the 
opposite wall, for he is blind. As for the sullen big brother, his little, 
weazel, black bead eyes, are always smiling out with hard suspicious 
cunning from underneath his depressed and bumpy brows. There they 
go, the whole happy and ancient family, shuffling their feet in time, 
beating with monotonous and unceasing regularity their horny hands, 
sweeping the guitar in rapid rasqueandos, flourishes, or floreandos, and 
drumlike golpeandos. Ten to one it is the barber of the street, Figaro 
himself, who now sings. There is an intense air of conviction about the 
whole group that they are essential to the night’s amusement ; and there 
is a twinkle of the eyes that seems to say, “ O ye Busné, how soon, if we 
chose, could we clear every pocket, and slip off to dear Macarena,” the 
snug beggar’s quarter. 

As for Pepe Blanco, he, in his loose, unbuttoned jacket and staff of 
Office, is preternaturally busy. He bows to me, he jokes with the gip- 
sies, he condescends to Rose and the guitar; he seems a shrewd, busy, 
rather pompous man, who presumes an old saltatorial skill. 

And where are the performers? O, here they come. That black- 
browed, hard beauty, is Pepe Blanco’s eldest daughter (and manager, 
too, I should think). Her short, boufféed balloon dress is striped hori- 








trickled, grows more and more audible. There is a dreadful noise of | zontally, with red and blue; she struts in it, with toes out like a re- 


nothing, as Horace said of the country. I bow to the company, thrust 
back my chair, and stroll into the hall, where the landlord, cigar in 
mouth, is entering the visitors’ names in the police inspection-book. 
The doors of the bath-rooms are open, gaping for air ; the great apocry- 
phal maps of London and Paris, on the walls, have no air to fan them up 
and down ; the huge banana-tree, with the broad, split lined leaves, 
here and there spotted with whitewash, is silent, and shakes not with 
avy fear. Drip, drip, drip, goes the fountain. I look at the notices on 

1-fight at Cordova ; a chocolate bull, leaping at a 


the walls. Great bul 
man mounted on a black Leviathan. 


That won’t do. Steamer to Cadiz, Miercoles-Domingo? That won’t 
do. Ball to be given to-night by the celebrated dancing master, Pepe 
Blanco, Street of the Mulattos, near the house of Pilate. Opens at nine 

- o'clock. That willdo. Rose (my guide), we will go. 


“ war well, gentlemens.”’ 

“ Will there be any sipey dancers at Pepe’s?”’ 
“Yes, my gentlemens.” 

“ Fandango?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bolero?” 


gentlemens.” 


It is nine, and we are on our way, by starlight, to the Street of the 


duced Lady Macbeth. She shines with bugles and tinsel bobs. She is 
all black bushy dots, as if she had adorned herself with stubbly tufts, 
made of the beards of dead lovers. She is a little painted ; her blush 
would be natural were it not perpetual, and were there not an unfortu- 
nate tell-tale spot of whitewash in the midst of that hard red that as- 
cends to her lower eyelid. Ishould not like tosay her eyelids were not 
darkened, but certainly her black hair is wet with liquid grease. On 
her stiff white hands are several rings set with sparkling rubies from the 
Philippine islands : her large feet twinkle in white satin slippers, and 
her leg is a miracle of robust shapeliness, Her poses are masculine and 
abrupt, her recoil has the flexibility of steel. Her younger sister is a 
much prettier daughter of Eve. She is charming in pink silk and black 
lace, a piquant mixture of colours, and her complexion, though of the 
unhealthy-looking pale olive, is crystal clear, though no flash of rosy 
red glance across her cheek, be she pleased, surprised, or angry. She 
waves a glittering sceptre of a fan, and looks on everything with that 
jaded, lifeless, mechanical look peculiar to public performers. Her fat 
father’s jokes she takes as mere professional matters of course : she knows 
the peculiar joke for each peculiar hour. Sometimes she gives a rueful 


| smile at her sister, or oftener still, a sickly ogle, which is the mere re- 

“Yes, Yeas, Signor, Cachuca ; everytings, my gentlemens. Pepe is 
first dancing-master in Seville. Perea Nina came through his school ; 
he prepared the muchachas for the opera ; he is good dancing-mans, my 


sult of theatrical habit. This is a sorry life, Dolores. This is poor 
work compared with Perea Nina, in her gilded rooms ; or that favourite 
of Seville, La Campanila,—the daughter of the keeper of the Giralda 
bell-tower. It puts one out of patience, Dolores, does it not, to think of 
dancing before a set of clerks and tourists. What does Lady Macbeth 





Mulattos and the dancing school of the filles d’opéra. As we go along| think? Saint Apollonia, how like a Jezebel she looks, as she stretches 


the narrow, paved street, we ere delighted with the beautiful interiors 
that we see through the painted iron-work of the hall-gates. The dark, 


her feet or crosses them softly as if they had on Cinderella’s glass slip- 
pers, one over the other. The guitar gets more like a tin-kettle than 


unglazed grated windows, with the rolls of red matting hung over them; | ever. More ranoing up and down the buzzing rigging of the strings, 
the flat roofs and watch-towers are strange and Moorish enough; but | more rat-tat of the castanets, as ifthe room were full of cats, with wal- 
they have no charm, in comparison, with these family pictures,—so | nut-shells tied to their feet. 


beautifully framed, and so carefully guarded within their chapel-like 


I fell into a musing eulogy of the dance. I thought with gratitude of 


design had been flourished in on paper by some Arabian master of com-| and 


happy as the rich, and how it makes the rich natural for a time as the 


“ You seem as if you was g to sleep, gentleman,” says Rose, 
“ No, no, not at all,” says I, crying «Bagore out of saan, to show 
Bd a Neay be Ade ay ne 
Then the Bolero, the Jezebel and PepeBlanco’s assistaat joi 
the painted Jezel loured 
buckramed 


stately in her her waist t 
with s brent plate of bugle, rie satin sli 
twinkling like flying ermines over a Siber lain, her strong 
arms swaying round her heed ta pestueh ont emmadin eines The 
assistant is a leopard sort of Pierrot, who wears a brown cloth jacket, a 
dark red sash, and light canvas shoes, which, intended to checkmate the 
heat, look like slippers, and give him an undress, reckless air. He is 
one of those thin oval-faced young old men one sees in Spain, with dry 
brown hair, and no beard or moustachios. He may be a barber, but at 
all events he has a serious air of intense devotion to his amusement, 
which savours of chivalry, and is amusing. I, who everywhere 
through Andalucia, ans for Don Quixote, thought Thad a deacend- 
ant of him here ; but no, his name is José-Maria, and he is waiter at the 
café next door, which bears the great name of Julius Cesar; th 
Julius Cesar certainly never took coffee next door. Heisasmall 
man, with no great gift of muscle, is Jos¢-Maria, the lithe waiter; but 
how he leaps and bounds and comes down, as if through the ceiling, like 
mercury, on the top of his elastic toes! He is this moment sea 
the guitar, discussing a dance tune. Now he springs forward, meets the 
smiling Jezebel, and seems determined to dance her down. Their hands 
do not meet, but they turn and encirle, and dos a dos, each with the 
clicking castanets, which are answered by half a dozen other — scat- 
tered through the room. Even phlegmatic Pepe Blanco rattles a pair, 
and so does a little muslined-out sister of Jezebel, whose name is 
The gipsies work on with their droning chant and sleepy, unceasing hand- 
clapping, and the guitar tinkles and chimes, in threading the pattern of 
the dance. Now they end suddenly, with a clash of the castanets, which 
sounds like a smashing of targets, and every body Jaughs at the viva- 
cious vigour and surprise of the ending, which leaves the dancers stand- 
™~ like statues. 
ow they dash off again, as if disdaining and ashamed of rest ; José 

performing miraculous feats of skill, turning as if his back was India 
rubber, and his feet spring-heeled. Herodias-Jezebel is quite a match 
for him, and stands up to him manfully, her great coloured dress sway- 
ing and tossing like a dahlia in a high wind. The canvas-slippered men 
with the black turban caps, fan themselves, as if seeing other people red- 
hot made them red-hot, too. They shout some sort of Brava and Ancora 
and Bis, that sound like Se repeta. They hark on the tiring dancers with 
encouraging Jaleos, such as the contrabandistas use to their fla 
horses. José flings about his legs as if he were a Fantoccini, ties bi 
in knots, springs up in the air, and comes down in a step that instantly 
wheels him on round Jezebel ; he pursues her, she flies, wounding him, 
Parthian like, with her great gig-lamps of eyes. She wheedles him with 
her wanton and swaying arms: now she follows him, he tarns and bends 
to kiss her ; now she again flies, and so winds the cat’s cradle of the dance, 
that the castanets emphasise and punctuate, like the rattle of so much 
summer hail. The horny, dry click-click goes on in a loud cricketing as 
of a woodpecker’s tapping, cheery, shrill, and loud. A man next me, 
with black velvet embroidery about his jacket sleeves, and with brass 
tags down the front of it, can hardly keep his feet still, so yep and 
stimulating is the sound of castanets to the Spanish ear. Itis as a trum- 
pet to a soldier, or a gun-fire to a sailor. How the gipsey girl laughs 
and shows her great white horse teeth! How the possessed boy screams! 
How the big brother works away at the suffering guitar, as Jezebel and 
José-Maria see saw at the Cacez Cachuca, with its merry grasshopper 
accompaniment. Is not this better to Englishmen than the dull rites of 
@ quadrille, or the giddy, but unvarying waltz of Germany! What a 
pity the old Zarabanda, that James the Second’s court indulged in, be- 
fore the valgar romp of the pillow dance set all in confasion, is now for- 

otten, except " rctentive yellow old music-books : but still we have the 

olero and the Fandango, with their staccato steps, and their abrupt, 
clashing pauses. As for the Bolero, it is a complete dancing-duel,— 
graceful and agile as the gambols of leopards. How beautifully the hands 
seem to sympathise and join in the dance, compared with our English 
performances, where hands seem mistakes and superfluities intended to 
damper and.embarrass shy people! How the feet run, and match, and 

air, as if they had separate wills to the joined and bending bodies ! 
Beaatifal expressions of superabundant joy and youth, hope and fervour ; 
beautiful similitude and pantomime of love; free, healthy, agile exercise, 
which really ia dancing, and not walking to pattern. No wonder, then, 
that as the castanets cease to shake, and the hard dry hands to beat, the 
whole company of Pepe Blanco burst out with universal cries of “ Orzal 
orzazas, punalada!” Jezebel strutting to her seat with toes rigidly out, 
and José-Maria sitting down, and lighting a cigarette, with not a hair 
turned. What wonder that since Martial’s time Spain has supplied the 
world with dancers? ’ 

Make way for the gipsy-girl, who is going to show us how the Egyp- 
tian ghawasses and the Hindoo nautch-girls dance. She will dance the 
Romalis, which is the dance which Tiberius may have seen, and which no 
one but a gipsy dances in Spain. She will dance it to the old oriental 
music of hand-clapping, and to an old religious eastern tune, low and 
melancholy,—diatonic, not chromatic, and full of sudden pauses, which 
are strange and startling. It will be sung in unison, and will have a 
chorus, in which every one will join. Ford, the great authority in Spain, 
says these tunes are relics of the old Greek and Pheenician music, Even 
their guitar, of that strange calabash shape, is Moorish ; it is worn and 
played just as it was four thousand years ago, before King Wilkinson 
came to Egypt and unpotted the Pharaohs. 

The dancing-girl is, to tell the whole truth, not romantic ; no antelope 
eyes ; no black torrents of overflowing hair ; no sweeping fringe of eye- 
lash ; no serpentine waist ; no fairy feet; no moonlight voice. No. She 
is rather like a sailor’s wife at Wapping. She has ropy black hair, 
drawn back behind her ears, in which dangle heavy gold ear-rings. She 
wears a large red cauliflowered-pattern gown, and her small neat feet are 
protected by strong high-lows; she is stout and thick-set, and by no 
means a sylph. I dvun’t think the harebell would ever lift up his head 
again, if her strong foot had once come on it. She rises to the incitement 
of that quivering nassal wail that the wriggling cripple doles out from 
his straining throat, and, amid cries of Jaleo, and various exclamations 
of delight, sways herself slowly with balancing arms and shufiling feet 
that hardly seem to move. 

Gradually, as you get accustomed to the dance, you learn to distin- 
guish the dull thump of the heel from the lively quick one-two tap of the 
toe of her shoes, as, like a young witch of Endor, she seems to swim and 
float along the room, as if her arms, with their balancing—right now up 
and left down, then left down slowly and right up—propelled her 
through some invisible medium of sea or cloud. She might be a sea 
spirit or a daughter of Lucifer, who is prince of the powers of the air. 
On her face there is no appearance but a beaming glow of quiet pride 
and smouldering excitement. Every now and then the girl lowers her 
arms and begins to beat the palms of her brown hands together to the 
same low incantation tune thet stirs you strangely by its supernatural 
and untiring ceaselessness. Her arms, when they sway, move in curves 
of perfect harmony ; and her hands, when they beat, beat in low unison 
like a muffled drum. As for the recitative song, it is more fit for Irish 
wake-singers or Arab serpent-charmers than for festive dancers, who 
dance to the pulsation of their own heart-music, and what other extrane- 
ous help Heaven may send them. The perpetual hand-clapping is excit- 
ing just as the perpetual low beat of the Sioux calabash-drum is exciting. 
It keeps the. mind in a state of fevered tension highly stimulating to the 
imagination—tap, tap, tap, tap, it goes, like the perpetual drip, drip, of a 
wet day. Now the witch-dance grows fiercer and faster, now the lady of 
Endor wriggles from side to side, backing and sidling like a shy horse 
and the double-shuffle going on all the time in a way that ro sailor could 
equal ; and now, to our extreme horror, Endor suddenly twists up her 
pocket-handkerchief, and, as the ceamerg | dancer sways nearer to me, 
flings it in my lap, and closes the dance, her eyes laughing, her ear-rings 
bobbing. She sits down mid shouts of applause and cries of Jaleo! the 
paralytic boy wriggling like a scotched snake to — his delight 
and patronising approval. The big brother is also u tra-cunning and 
much satisfied. The guitar bends forward and bows his personal thanks. 
José-Maria looks not pleased. José-Maria thinks the Romalis nothing 
to the Bolero, and is evidently jealous. 

Rose comes to me, after much dumb-show and unsuccessful telegraph- 
ing. I get him to understand that I want to know what I am to do with 
the Witch of Endor’s handkerchief. Did not sultans sometimes fling la- 
dies handkerchiefs for Mormon purposes? Could I have won the witchi’s 
heart ata glance? “I, who never won anybody but old Miss Truffles, 
who is always falling in love with quiet, unresisting men? Rose an- 
swers me (in spite of all my signs that he should speak very low) in a 
loud, unfeeling, vulgar voice, evidently ——— Jezebel ; who smiles 
stiffily through her paint, and fat old Pepe Blanco, who pretends he is 
not looking my way, engages in conversation with the guitar with un- 











screens of iron (like so many twining flower-stalks turned to metal) that | how it brings lovers together, and welds firmer love’s half-forged chains : 


seem sometimes to be the geometric cobwebs of spiders of the Tubal Cain 


how it quickens the blood of soziety ; how it makes the poor for a time 





meaning and spasmodic earnestness. Rose tells me in a blustering voice 
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goes all the ceremonies 
g for her lover, and she herself 
with her head to imitate the action of the ball. Now 
y feet or apes the pawings of the king of the 
through clouds of dust in the low earth-banks 

Then cap and pass away, and she ends with 
and the low, monotonous chant which is 


the perpetual motion, and with bows to the 
down the rude stairs out into the street. 
the hot glare and noise. How quiet! I can hear 
g the of flower down in the baker’s cellar on 
image shop is shut; the slippers and 
night. The pedlar is gone from 
used to sell all day, castanets, old bot- 
knives, and worm-eaten flint guns. There 
porters or Doloreses round the tumbling fountain. The church 
are shut, and the paradise smell of incense, that puffs out all day 
into the street and into the market-place, is gone up to heaven like an 
. The ip of mules no longer trip and clink and pat- 
the slippery trottoir. The band is hushed in the 
; tution, and the fuego (match) boys are gone to their 
The fierce by sernir By eo wre: with their long pike goads 
and their strange rough sheep-skin jackets and leather are not 
into early market. The great pyramids o Berean and 
melons are all eaten or rolled away. t green 
and the terra-cotta-looking pomegranates are hidden behind 
gratings, and so are the chumtos and the prickly pear-fruit. I see 
one but a stardy watchman ; who, with a clear voice, calls out sereno 
fine) as if it was a cathedral response, and he were minor canon. I ob- 
serve he wears a broad wage leather baldrick, and has a sheath on the 
spear blade from which his lanthorn swings. 
addressing “ my gentlemens,” bid him look at a man eating iron. 
what he means by such ostrich-diet, and he tells me, pointing 
slim figure clingivg to the window-bars, that it is a lover having 
night interview Site his Juliet, his Lola, or his Katinka. He is 
¢ an angry parrot to the tall window-irons, pouring his deli- 
ry insanity through the bars into her ear. That gleam of 
is‘she, and that distant guitar that sounds so Howse J up the 
street is some securer lover, serenading. Why, if one choose to be 
enough to pick quarrels, one might soon be, as Don Quixote pro- 
Sancho, up to one’s elbows in adventures. A finer {city to get 
broken in, I never saw. 
the Alcazar, with horseshoe-gate tinge of Arab conquest and 
. I tread the broad steps and terrace round 
locks and Antonios once used to meet as on 
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by of anthems and breaths of incense ; now, white 

in the moon, it is lined with shadows of the t chains and 
broken Roman temple-pillars that fence it in. I stea! a look through the 
Moorish Je pats ee old court of purification—where the orange-tree’ 
are all silver with the moonlight and the shadow. I pass under 
Giralda Tower, the work of the pyramid-builders, its sharp 
its faded frescoes, now all silvered out by the moonlight, and 
the Fonda-Madrid. A sleepy porter receives me with a blessing, 
sounds to me like an inverted curse, and I jolt up to bed, fastening 
with those long primitive bolts nes iar to Spain. Rose 

the balcony, expressing to the porter his doubts as to whether 
ee, give him more than twice as much as his proper cou- 
jay. 

off my husk, my disguises, my properties, and cunningly slip 
green mosquito-curtains, leaving the little winged monsters 
for my blood outside the thin fence, like devils outside the walls 
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¢ dark curtain of cloud lifts up, and I am in the fairy region of 
Hark! here rises old Seville ; and from the gilded minaret comes 
of the followers of Mohammed, “ Come to prayer—come to 
P. is better than sleep—prayer is better than sleep !” 
white turbans roll by, in the midst, Yoosoof, surrounded by 
eunuchs, with their golden breastplates. Suddenly, the train 
from a plumed litter a sultana, with eyes of the gazelle, hails 
ys— 


to get up, my gentlemens !”’ 
Rose. Seven o’clock? Why I have not been asleep five mi- 
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MELBOURNE. 


The following description of Melbourne is from a correspondent of a 
Mauritius paper : 
“Six years ago everything betokened disorder, confusion, and misery 
in Melbourne. The streets were unpaved, undrained, and unlighted, the 
roads were quagmires, houses were scarce, rents enormous, prices of 
ous, extortion the order of the day, and comfort was not to 


fabul 

be bad for love 
id wretehedness in canvas tents; hundreds of people 
after night stood exposed to the drenching rain, homeless and shel- 
But now what achange! The growth of Melbourne has been 
wonderful, and affords another illustration of the colonising powers of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Shops and public buildings of considerable splen- 
dour and architectural ions have everywhere risen. The streets 
aod as those of London. Gas has been intro- 
ouses of t, the theatres, the hotels, the churche 
vate establishments, Cabs, carts, and vehi- 
on, are constantly whirling about. Collins-street 
in thousands, 


or money. Men, women, and children were huddled 
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anted for adding another wing to the stractme. The aver- 
age attendance at the library, which is open free of charge to the pub- 
lic, from 10 o’clock in the morning till 9 o’clock in the evening, is 200 


daily. 

“ t paid a visit to both Houses of Parliament, the exterior of which is 
not yet completed. The decorations of the interior are very forgeous, 
Even in golden Victoria I was quite unprepared for such a disp Ze 
costly splendour. When all is finished the outlay will not fall very e 
of a million Lamm 2 

“In the House of Assembly I heard Ebden, O’Shanassy, Duffy, Blair, 
and others of less note, . Ebden is the treasurer—rather a fine-looking 
man, and the exact image of his father at the Cape of Good Hope. Daffy 
is a small, spare, bilious-looking man, with a rather rueful countenance ; 
but he has a fine, dark, piercing eye, which flashes with warmth and in- 
telligence. His voice is thin and shrill, but he speaks rapidly, earnestly, 
and to the purpose. O’Shanassy is a big, bushy, privdnns oy 3 gentle- 
man. He ks with great fluency, aud you see at once he is an old 
hand at debate. He is one of the leading men, and possesses t in- 
fluence. From all I could learn, it would appear that Michie (the Advo- 
cate-General) is the great gun of the Assembly. 

“The suburbs of Melbourne, such as Collingwood, Brighton, Rich- 
mond, and St. Kilda, have more than kept pace with the progress of the 
city. Some of the villas and many of the terraces that stud these fa- 
vourite places of resort would not discredit any of the suburbs of Lon- 
don. The railways are in full play to various parts of the country. In 
@ few years the ‘ iron horse’ may be expected to be seen travelling over 
every part of this go-ahead colony. Some people prophesy all sorts of 
misfortunes as the penalty of colonial extravagance. But I share in 
none of these dolefal predictions, I have faith in the developement of 
the resources of the country, and the indomitable energy and persever- 
ance of the people.” 





MY MODEL THEATRE. 


Everything depends upon management. Put talent by itself, and what 
is it? Put capital by itself, and what is that? Pat talent and capital 
together, and what can they do without management ? 

lam the manager of the Gloriosa Theatre. I have no unrivalled stars, 
no tremendous successes, no last appearances, no performances by parti- 
cular desire displayed upon the bills; my arrangements are securely 
made in another, and a more substantial, direction. 

Next to a theatre given up, in Passion Week, to an orrery and an as- 
tronomical lecturer, the most melancholy picture in the world is a house 
with empty boxes, and a few people huddled together for warmth in the 
exact centre of the pit. There is one cbvious remedy for this which will 
at once strike the most uninventive mind with the force of an inspira- 
tion. Paper—orders—free admissions? No. Paper audiences are cold, 
anim oned, fretful, patronising ; nothing, in fact, ifnotcritical. Their 
latent power of quiet stage damnation is someihing awful. Not only do 
they look what they are, but three or four free admissions will spoil them 
for life. They will come to consider the inside of a theatre, like a situa- 
ation in Her Majesty’s Treasury ;—a place that any persons can get for 
nothing, if they only know how, when, and where to apply for it. They 
will never pay at the doors again as long as they live. These hastily- 
collected, sour-visaged, fastidious, ill-dressed people are never seen in 
the Gloriosa Theatre, their places being occupied by a hundred or more 
of the regalar stage supernumeraries, engaged at any cost, who are care- 
fully dressed in the theatrical wardrobe of private dresses, and then ja- 
diciously spread through the half-empty house. There, they act in divi- 
sions, under the eye and orders of their leaders, in exactly the same way 
as they are regulated behind the curtain ; and one of them is, at all times, 
found equal to any half-dozen of the general public promoted from the 
pit to a private box by a suddenly received pass-ticket from a bewildered 


manager. 

In the company of the Gloriosa Theatre, as in every other company, 
there are many minor performers who cannot be employed upon the 
stage every night in the week, or in every piece performed in the course 
of the evening. Rather than let them stand idly at the wings, obstruct- 
ing the business of the stage, and forming an annoying lateral audience 
to their i gy beg ons, I always make them useful in the front of 
the curtain. How damaging it is to the character of a theatre, when a 
gentleman in one private box raises his eyes and sees his box-keeper— 
the man to whom he has just given a shilling for a place and a bill— 
standing or sitting in the box immediately opposite, peeping at the front 
of the house ro: the box curtains, like a burglar in ambush, and hold- 
ing a bouquet in his inexperienced hands, which, in a few moments, he 
will level, with unsteady aim, at the principal performer? Such rude 
preparations in aid of the usual outburst of delight at the close of a per- 
formance are unworthy of theatrical management ; unworthy of a com- 
= barn. They have no place in the beautifully regulated Gloriosa 

tre, 


ea 
That remarkable fine man, as the ladies call him, in the big private 
box, whose blue dress-coat with velvet collar, white waistcoat, whiter 
necktie, and fine curly flaxen wig, remind the audience of the once finest 
ntleman in Europe, is not his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of 
eddling-beggar Seidlitz, as the profusion of brilliant orders wee his 
obbler, 


slightly-e left breast would seem to imply ; but poor old 
my third old man comedian, who is past the regular business of the 
stage, and earns his salary by sitting for aristocracy in one or other of 
the empty boxes, Put him in the hands of the best dresser in the theatre 
(who alters his appearance every night) let him be conducted, when 
ready, to his allotted seat, and he does more good to the treasury in this 
quiet way than be ever would by gasping through a part upon the stage. 
hat tall thin man, in the small private box, with the lofty brow, severe 
expression of face, and a ew blae ribbon across his breast, is a gentle- 
man who has mistaken his vocation as a light comedian, and, having 
sense enough to see this, he is preyailed upon to personate the 
form and aspect of overwrought ministers of state, who are reposing from 
the cares of gigs by witnessing my excellent comedies and 
To-night he is sitting for the Right Honourable the Earl of Beerhousie ; 
to-morrow he will, change his character for the Marquis of Need- 
ham and the next night he will appear with a lady, whom I have engaged 
for the purpose, as Lord and Longwyndham. 





for | have obtained a fav 








tate e ened ween weeeere 


By this it is easily seen that if Mr. Firkin, my aspiring tragedian 
weighs thirteen stone, he is completely shut out of the second of these 
parts; and with regard to the first; no sensible manager could rest 
ages in a theatre while young Alderman Romeo was waddling about 

e 


d done nothing eise with the Glorioso Theatre, I should still 


sioners with one leg or one arm ; 
who may have been similarly maimed in the service of their country. Not 
stopping here, I have pl e man upon my free-list, who was in the 
gallant com y of the four h and twentieth African brigade, who 
t so nobly in the last, bat three, of our glorious Kaffir wars. Nor 
do I stop, even here ; but once a year I have a lottery ; when every 
member of the audience is presented with ta in proportion to the 
parts of the house they occupy ; the holder of the lucky number being 
entitled toa ficent prize. Whatis this prize? Not a vulgar, com- 
pee ny: distribution of Ray mga or copies of a new song, which 
nm sung by a young lady (her first appearance upon any 5 
nor the gift of several free passages to Australia, redui the ply A 
long undertaking of emigration to a game of pitch toss ; 
rize of a tea-service, or a silver punch- bowl, these things being reserved 
n the ts sep Paar for testimonials which are periodically presented to 
me in public by my grateful and delighted actors; not prize of a 
richly-bound and illustrated volume of Shakespeare, which everybody 
would affect to admire, but which no one would come to receive ; not 
any of these very usual and very obvious prizes do I provide for my an- 
nual lottery audience, but the gift of one presentation for a boy to that 
public institation which is vulgarly known as the blue-coat school. I find 
no more difficulty in purchasing this privilege in the open market, than 
in buying a share in a railway ; and although | the price is some! con- 
siderable (about two hur pounds) it would be cheap to me at double 
the money for the excitement it causes in the public miad, and the highly 
respectable character which it gives to the Gloriosa Theatre. 

If the day should ever come (which I never expect) when Let pope 
larity will begin to wane; when my judicious pag orcad will fail in 
its usual beneficial effect ; when my treasury will be lvent, and my 
benches as empty as a nature-abhorred vacuum, I have still one 
card left to play, which I doubt not will raise the fallen fortunes of my 
house. I would become a martyr, a victim, an opponent, from conscien- 
tious scruples, of the detestable licenser of plays. Three pieces should 
be performed in a single night, not one of which had paid the regulation 
fee—not one of which received the regulation sanction of the regulation 
official ; I would be unmoved in my determination ; I would not Pay, 
apologise, or allow any inspection of the manuscripts ; I would stalk 
a law court ; I would rot in a loathsome dungeon, taking my stand upon 
the great free principles of unlicensed speaking and printing. The coun- 
try would be aroused, the whole press would be in my favour, the whole rot- 
ten governmental supervisional system would fall to the ground ; I should 
be elevated into the proud position of a theatrical Wilkes, and the r= 
= Theatre from that day would become both profitable and his- 
torical. 


—_— 


ENGLISH BRIDES AND FRENCH BRIDEGROOMS. 


When Laura found that Don Cesar de Ribera was only a valet, and 
wher Gil Blas discovered that his Countess was only a housemaid, they 
did h most reasonable thing in the world. “ Au lies o} — Saire = 
repr réci , faisons nous des complimens, mon ami,’’ sai sensible 
soubrette ; and they agreed to pillage society together in their real cha- 
racters, having failed in their attempts to cheat each other. The Widow 
Barnaby did the same ; and it is a commonplace of comedy for adven- 
turers in matrimony, who have taken each other in, to avenge themselves 
for their mutual perfidy by making the best of their bargain. Cheri de X, 
and Miss Alice Ellen B——, whose matrimonial adventures have latel: 
amused England and France, present the exact elements which are fit 
to victimize the world. A distinguished future certainly awaited a pair 
80 justly formed to meet a! ature. We quite agree with the hotel-keeper 
of our Quartier Frangais, M. Brunier, that “out of the characteristic de- 
tails of his history the illustrious Dickens would construct a ro 
the elements of which” are none the worse for having been anticipa' 
on the stage or by the novelist; only we cannot give all our indignation 
to the fair Alice. Indeed, our sympathies are rather with our and 
frail compatriote. The case is worth a sketch. 

M. Cheri de X. is a sous-prefet near Pau, twenty-three years of age, and 
a member of the French far ; and he makes love to an English girl, a 
jeune meese— Alice B.—with an eye, from the very first, to her fortune 
as well as herself. We do not disparage M. Cheri by calling him a for- 
tane-huuter, because our experience leads us to anticipate this of most 
French gentlemen who make love to English heiresses. M. Brunier, the 
Leicester-square hotel-keeper, “has learned what stuff English parents 
and their marriageable daughters are made of.” He says, “ It is incon- 
ceivable what these two sets of beings are capable of—the one for 
the sake of money, and the other to get hold ofa husband.” But 
this is the man painting the lion. What English girls will do for a hus- 
band may be all that M. Brunier asserts ; but what French gentlemen 
will do for a wife is much what M. Cheri meant todo. That is to say, 
they will exaggerate their own poities i they will enlarge their farms 
and vineyards, and allude to their properties in the Pyrenees, and make 
the most of their ancestry. They will not only institute minute inquiries 
about the fortunes they eet, t they will get fathers and moth- 
ers, a8 M. Cheri did, to e assurance doubly sure. This is not the the- 
oretical but the actual French lover; and Alice meets him on his own 
ground. To be sure, she fished with a very large bait ; but the pike was 
greedy. Having plenty of mother-wit not a little knowledge of the 
world, though her sisters were but maid-servants, she understood the 
French character. She invents a fortune of 4000/., garnished with a little 
good land in Herefordshire. She extemporizes a wealthy aunt and a 
well-to-do mother, and prospects hogar | this rich heritage. Her money 
is at Coutts’—her trousseau is ready. She and all her belongings only 
await the lord of her soul and fortune. And he comes, and his best man 
with him, and apparently not five pounds between the two. The pair 
are married ; and the bride’s powers of creating im resources are 
only equalled by the bridegroom’s blinded cupidity. It does not seem 
to be the French bridegroom’s privilege to pay the marriage fees, s0 a 
fictitious cheque is drawn by Madame de X. on Coutts’; and ideal car- 
riages and horses, and visionary pianos and furniture worth 45,000 francs, 
are forwarded to the bride’s address at the Paddington station. The 
marriage iteelf is got up ia a sumptuous fashion ; “ my sister,” the bar- 
rister’s wife, lends her carriage ; and the happy pair, without a single 


‘Bemseary Bagland,, * Argus, Argus,’ ‘Herald, Herald,’‘Age,| That table middle-class looking gentleman with his two sons, | shilling, but with the consoling consciousness that they had outwitted 
~ on all Here and there in every principal street you | sitting in the front of the drese-circle, and conversing loudly between the | each other, — the honeymoon at Malvern, and run up a bill of 507. 
men ) ok ee over emall tables provided with pens, ink, and | acts upon the distinguished merits of the eces and the performers: that | at an hotel. The bubble bursts, though slowly ; and at last the landlord, 

paper, where for consideration persons can write letters or address | stout lady in the upper boxes, who is ob to be held down in violent | at the end of a month, consigns the French adventurer to Worcester gaol 

for England. Farther on you observe at distances | fits of laughter, several times in the course of a farce: that genial coun- | for debt. 

phizues tike Sam Weller, the boots. The stock in of these tryman in the centre of the pit, who swears he will send u: whole of| We are not going to defend our young countrywoman ; but the skill 
consists of three broshes, a bottle of blacking, and a resting log. The | Stocker-In-the-Marsh by excursion train to ao the comely; and those | with which she played this comedy places her in the very highest rank 
shoe-black bri do well here. What a place Melbourne is for meeting | half-dozen , redfaced sons of toil in the gallery, who an en-| of genius. As far as we can make out she had one little excuse, if not 
old faces! Within the last two hours I have been hailed by men from | core, or initiate a call, are all familiar faces at the of the Glori- pemtantion, Sx Ses otet Cheri had, it would seem, anticipated matri- 
Manritius, South Africa, Adelaide, and elsewhere. How hearty every Saturday afternoon from one to two o’clock. monial privileges before the marriage ceremony ; and though the French 

is the of the hand. How absolutely English you feel. ‘Come Perfect at all thin organiation seems snot anfcient forme withoa auditory were good enough to say that Alice was “ enceinie by the Pro- 
along, old fellow,’ says an old friend I have not seen for years, ‘let us | the aid of . To rest entirely for support upon human agencies, | testant minister who performed the marriage service,” it may be fairly 
have some tiffin at the Criterion.’ We get to this hotel at 1 p.m. The | would be to » honfred. yearn la preneeen of tnprovement end i inferred the had substantial reasons for making a husband of 
pr Fem b Mie? A ndite pene potied bay” rg centre, 300 people | have an ambition to be rather before than behind time. For this reason I | him who had already made her a mother. Anyhow, she laid her plans in 
are feeding ; the fare is varied and wines are A 1, and the | have Reocenee ts Snging Neseaien, Weekes by Seanan yao hetae ewes, all completeness, foresaw and provided for everything, on 
attendance unexceptionable. 1 am ted with the How | which stands under near the orchestra, and is equal in its ac- | the deception with fictitious cheques and illusory title-deeds, and a cor- 
bse: Backes be phen bgt + palate re oy they look ! | tion to a thousand pairs of haman hands. It can be worked by a child, | respondence with bankers, and acknowledgments of assets from agents ; 
The way in each one squared his account took my fancy. There | ora call-boy, with a delightfully-regulated crescendo and ‘ till something beyond the latest moment. The wise man says that a wise 
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woman is a treasure to her husband; and with wisdom, though of a t are only hard vulgar fi 
ae wled fer it, 


somewhat eerpentine cast, Madame Cheri de X. was endowed beyond her 
sex. On the whole, the y avocat might have made some of the 
a ae There was a congeniality 

on, @ suitable excellence in the arts of 


iy 
had not been given of the father’s con- 


is ready to pronounce 
may be understood when it 


insufficien’ 

ted, as —— proof of the 

ternal assent, M. Cheri’s letter in he says :—“ y father is very 
and does not my wish to make you my wife.” And again : 
—* My father gives his consent to the marriage in consequence of what 
you have told grandmamma.” “My father told me that, if I will have 
you for my wife, he will give his consent, and the marriage muy take 
ay instantly,” This is a somewhat serious matter. Is it necessary 
t the paternal assent should be in writing, or, if it is argued that it 
was only conditional on the lady’s description of her fortune being true, 
what amount or d of misdescription renders such a hypothetical as- 
sent invalid? If, for instance, a father should say, “I assent to your 


marriage, provided ae bride is all that she says, viz., twenty-one years 
of age, of fair complexion, and blue eyes,” would his consent go for no- 
thing if it turned out that the lady black hair and brown eyes? The 


experiment is made on a corpus sufficiently vile, and the validity of such a 
marriage is not worth contesting ; but a serious principle is at stake, and 
an ugly conflict of laws is produced. The marriage is unassailable in 
England. Madame de X. or M. Cheri might be indicted for bigamy, were 
either of them to contract another marriage in this country. On this 
side of the Channel, they are man and wife till death do them part ; but 
in France they are both chartered libertines. The warning to English 
ladies is this—that a French gentleman of the mature age of twenty-four 
may come over and m: as many wives as he | ery with all the cere- 
monies and formalities of our marriage-law, and yet because, as he will 
take care not to do, he has never asked papa, he may pocket their for- 


tunes and a every one of them, and m a French wife after all. 
This, if the Civil Tribunal of Pau is right in its judgment, is the state of 
the international law. 


—_—_————— 


OUR MODERN WIZARDS. 


There are no wonders so universally impressive as the great pheno- 
mena of nature. The signs of the sky and the marvels of the deep speak 
to all hearts alike, nor has the familiarity with which modern science in- 
vests these prodigies in the least degree diminished either our interest or 
our awe. The more we know, indeed, the more we appear to feel. We have 
ceased to think that a comet carries pestilence or war, but we are more 
gravely, and, as we imagine, more reasonably alarmed, at the prospect 
of its encountering our own globe in its course. The earth has been 
weighed, and people may see the room where the operation was performed ; 
its rotation has been made palpable to the eye, and the temperature of 
its interior scrutinized by experiment and speculation ; but if any philo- 
sopher were to broach to-morrow any new theory of its composition or 
its destinies, he might reckon on as much interest, and perhaps as much 
creduility, as he would have found five centuries ago. The eclipse of last 
March was predicted to a second ; the successive aspects of the sun, the 
earth, and nature in general, at every phase of the phenomenon, were 
delineated and depicted before-hand, and yet the nation was so absorbed 
in the sight or the conception that wane way to it, and evena 
Court of Assize suspended its sittings for the hour. When a great writer 
of fiction—the American Poe—was taxing the fertility of a morbid imagi- 
nation for subjects of mystery or horror he could find few topics, even in 
this present generation, than a descent into the Maelstrom and a voyage 
to the moon. Yet a map of the moon can now be purchased, as accurate, 
probably, as that of Europe in the days of Augustus ; and if we have not 
exactly fathomed the Maelstrom we have surveyed the bottom of the At- 
lantic. Still more fully in this mighty book of nature now likely to be 
opened for our perusal ; and if the reader will turn to another column of 
our impression he will see what agencies are at work for his edification, 
and what announcement has suggested these present remarks. 

All that they who go down to the seain ships behold and wonder at 
is now carefully chronicled, as reported to a Government office, and 
there digested for public use. Since the days when the operations of 
Kings aud Consuls were determined by augury or astrology, it is proba- 
ble that no State has maintained a branch of its administration to watch 
over atmospheric phenomena. That, however, for the last three years 
has been the duty of the “ Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade.” A thousand ships or more are commissioned to note every re- 
markable object, apparition, or occurrence which may be presented 
during their respective voyages, and when the authenticated reports of 
these events have been transmitted to the Department they are forthwith 
so classified and tabulated that any one particular subject may at any 
time be illustrated by the light of all known observations. Whirlpools, 
waterspouts, tornadoes, marine earthquakes, and volcanic islands will be 
grouped and appreviated, nor do we suppose that even the more apocry- 

hal wonders of the deep will be excluded from the codification. Per- 
| mo the sea serpent may be discovered at last, or we may learn what 
has been so repeatedly taken for it, ever since the first mention of the 
monster in the Norwegian Seas. 

It is with graver matters, however, that the observers in question will 
ordinarily be concerned. They are asked to mark the density and tem- 
perature of the ocean in various latitudes, the course of the winds, and 
the currents of the water. Many of the phenomena which appear so un- 
approachable by calculation admit, in reality, of reduction to known laws. 
For some years past the law of storms has been delineated and recog- 
nised, and it has been found that the old term “ tornado” described phi- 
losophically the circular movement of these furious blasts. It is possible 
that ordinary storms, or even currents of wind, may be tracked with 
equal success, for, though the wind bloweth where it listeth, the impulse 
it obeys may be both regular and determinable. There appears hardly 
a limit to our discoveries in such cubjects if we will but study the great 
volume which is placed before us. Not many years ago a publication 
was announced as “ Suggestions for Causing Rain at Will.”’ As we never 
made acquaintance with the interior of this treatise we cannot say on 
what principles it was framed, but, though moral power can do little in- 
deed in “ causing,’’ it can do much in detecting the causes which have 
been established. A true weather almanac may not be an impossibility. 
In every field nature seems to obey fixed laws. Our duty is simply to 
observe, and to apply to these natural researches the faculties which 
Providence has bestowed for our use. 

It is, indeed, striking in the extreme to remark the direct and instanta- 
neous action exerted by an apparently abstract theory on the pursuits 
of everyday life. As the knowledge of electricity presently disarmed 
the thunderbolt of its terrors, co the knowledge of storms has enabled 
ships to escape a hurricane ; and it is hoped that a closer study of wind 
currents will teach us how to regulate with something like certainty our 
passages between port and port. It will be curious if, by the aid of such 
observations, we can avail ourselves of the power of wind as regularly 
as we now employ the power of steam. The results of all these research- 
e8, a8 600n as they are certified, can be applied to the advantage of the 
commonest avocations. The simplest form of prognostic yet established 
is represented by the barometer. Ten of these instruments, “ strongly 
made, durable, and eesy to observe,” have been supplied to certain fish- 
ing communities on our most ex coasts, and the warnings they give 
may save many a life that would otherwise have been lost. The opera- 
tions, indeed, of science descend lower than this, and insure smaller ad- 
vantages than the salvation of lives. Possibly the reader might have 
wondered what was the use of inquiring into the temperature of the 
ocean. Here is the answer for him :—It is ascertained that herrings in 
the North Sea will not frequent such parts as are colder than 54 degrees 
or warmer than 58 degrees, so that the simple test of the thermometer at 
the surface of the water may save a hardworking crew from casting their 
nets in vain. 

A speculative observer might easily amuse himself and others by com- 

paring the instinctive practices of barbarism with the deliberate usages 
of advanced civilization. Savages and philosophers both cast about for 
signs and tokens—it is only in the intermediate stage of knowledge that 
these pursuits are neglected. Alchymy, astrology, and magic once com- 
manded votaries and believers. They then vanished, but after an inter- 
regnum their places were occupied by sciences of similar pretensions, 
though of more genuine character. Modern chymists can do much that 
medisval wizards only professed to do, but the result, instead of being 
owing to Satan, is due tu patient labour and plodding work. Astrono- 
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Ages ago, when a sailor wanted a 
he went to a witch and fine weather was more recently 
thought to be procurable by possession ofan infant’s caul. There was an 


temper | interval in which people knew that they could not these thi with- 
ling, which emi- | out knowing that they mi ‘fore ~ ee 
Ha cheated knowledge fs 


t learn to foretell them. The third stage of 
now su g- The Cornish fisherman may again take 
advice before putting to sea, but his adviser will be a barometer instead 


first | of a conjuror. The merchant captain may once more calculate his winds 


and his calms, but he will do so by the charts of the Board of Trade, and 
with more durable confidence than formerly.— Times. 


——= 
MR. GLADSTONE’S MISSION. 


Mr. Gladstone has, we are informed, accepted the office of Lord High 
to the Ionian Islands, and will leave Eng- 
land immediately for those interesting dependencies. How far personal 
tastes may have led Mr. Gladstone to seek ny ogee d occupation and re- 
sidence on classic ground we cannot say, but the reasons which have in- 
duced the Government to send a Commissioner to Corfu may be shortly 
stated, and we think will be found to justify so unusual a course. Our 
readers need not be told that the great body of the Ionians are of the 
Greek Church and speak the Greek language, and that since the Protec- 
torate has been established, and particularly of late years, they have 
evinced a constant antipathy to British rule. Now, England cannot be 
accused, except by the most ignorant and viralent, of harshness in the 
government of her dependencies. Indeed, of late years, the conduct of 
the mother country has been so uniformly generous and forbearing that 
sensible men at home have begun to complain that colonial self-will and 
caprice have too much of their own way. In any dispute between the 
Central Government and a dependency the dependency is eure to get the 
best of it, and the economists do not fail to point out that we pay for 
the administration, the defence, and, to a certain degree, for the internal 
improvement of regions which give us no advan of trade over the 
American or Dutchman, and have even refused to allow our penitentiary 
establishments to remain within their limits. 

But this country is, we are all proud to think, actuated by high mo- 
tives and a far-sighted policy. To treat dependencies, whether inhabited 
by our own race or — other, with justice and kindness, to bear with 
the excesses of a hastily gathered — and the rough working of 
new institutions, is a duty of an old State like ours, and it is the privi- 
lege of England, bought by her achievements in so many great struggles, 
that she can yield gracefully to those young communities, even when 
their tone is peevish and their demands are svarcely reasonable. The 
effects of this policy are to be seen in the present state of the British 
empire. There is scarcely a civilized nation which has not some of its 
kindred living peaceably and contentedly under the British sceptre. The 
old French in Canada have increased and multiplied ; and the newer 
French in Mauritius are among the most prosperous of sugar.growers. 





Queen Victoria. The unquiet Yankee, too, settles down to trade within 
our borders, and in his more candid moments confesses that actior and 
speech are as free as in his own enlightened land, while property is as 


we find that a call to rebellion addressed to 180 millions of people by a 
treacherous army has been answered only in a narrow district, and by a 
race of aristocratic landowners. In short, the general verdict of the 
world has been in favour of our government, and populations the most 
diverse have agreed in respect and attachment to the British Crown. 

But nothing has been able to conciliate the race which inhabits the 
Seven Islands. We are not now about to make any remarks on Greeks 
in general or Ionians in particular. They are, no doubt, aware of their 
unpopularity in Western Europe, and it is unnecessary for us to launch 
at them the accustomed darts, winged with quotations from Juvenal. 


conduct of the Ionians towards the Government and people of England. 
All that = them dignity and consequence in the world they owe to 
the British Crown. They have not followed Venice into subjection to 


not worried by the police of the Russian Emperor. They have been 
elevated from the lowest grade of Mediterranean vagabondage to be ci- 
tizens of the richest and freest empire in the world. Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Protectorate the Government of Eng- 
land, Tory as it was, allowed them an amount of freedom of which no 
Southern race had previously conceived a notion. How that freedom 
has been abused the history of the last 40 years will tell. 
do the Ionians owe everything to England, the independence of Greece 
was almost wholly an English work. It was in this country that the 





its rise ; it was English statesmen who caused Europe to interpose and 


terrible domestic conflict. 


the Executive. 


vernment impossible. 


more resemble the reviling of the East than anything to} 


ceeded. 


rit of English government. 
pean Power their affairs wou'd long ago have been put into the hands o 


But not only 


One would think that the Ionians would remember all this, or that 
they would find others to remind them of it, either among the people of | next place, a studious and careful recognition and respect for the rights 
independent Greece, or among their prosperous compatriots who have | of others—an anxious desire not to interfere unnecessarily with the inter- 
made their home in England. No reflection or advice, however, seems to | nal affairs of other countries—a determination not willingly to give or to 
have affected the vain heads and acrimonions tempers of the Ionians. At 
length, in 1847 the constitution under which they now live was devised | ence to that principle which, to its endless honour, was embodied in the 
for them by Earl Grey. Of this system it is sufficient to say that it would 
be dangerous even if established among a people as sober and as trained | stance not to hostility, but to the good offices and mediation of some 
in free institutions as the English. In the Lonian Islands it has been | friendly power. 
found entirely impracticable. The press wus allowed perfect liberty. 
The Assembly, chosen by universal suffrage and vote by ballot, elects the | policy the firm and unflinching adherence, in spirit as well as ia letter, 
Senate ; and the Lord High Commissioner and the Senate together form | to every treaty obligation which this country may have entered into. 
It is as if such a House of Commons as Mr. Bright would | [Renewed cheers.] These, then, are the principles of her Majesty’s pre- 

give us elected the Cabinet directly, and the Queen were bound to ac- | sent government. 
quiesce in the choice. The Ionians, so far from being satisfied with this | sire to act ; and these are the principles which I should indeed be deeply 
almost unlimited liberty, have only taken advantage of it to make go- | grieved and deeply mortified if, whenever we have to account for any 
The press has teemed with libels aguinst the | portion of our conduct to Parliament, we were not able to show that we 

Queen, the English Government, the English people, and the constituted | had steadily adhered to and inflexibly maintained. 
authorities of the Islands. Nothing that is written in this country can 
give a notion of the foulness and virulence of these compositions, which | friendly terms with all the great Powers of the world, without exception. 
hich we are | [Cheers]. And more especially, I venture to say, in corroboration of 

accustomed. The Assembly meets every year only to indulge in such 
frantic declamation as to insure its immediate prorogation, and last year | marshal who so worthily represents the Emperor of the French in this 
even the ordinary precedent of violence and intemperance was grossly ex- | country, and although it is absurd to suppose that between any cown- 


some prompt old General, who at the first breath of sedition would send 
off half the Assembly to gaol. Our Government, after years of provo- | that alliance was an incalculable advantage not only to the two Powers 
cation, has selected a statesman of the highest repute, one eminent for 
his learning and eloquence, and for his sympathy with the land and the 


has this Gay been assumed by the first magistrate of the first city in the 


Let us cast our eyes abroad, and I rejoice to say it, and I say it with 
most entire confidence, that we have every ee to feel entire Teliance 
pe pe tke preservation to the world at large of the inestimable blessings 
pad ce a cheers]. I do not say that complications may not arise, 
and that ces will not arise between different countries ; but this 
I say, and I say with the confidence that I am but the 
bare trath, that all the ‘ Powers of Europe are fally convinced, if 
not of the sinfulness, at ai events of the necessary evils attending a state 
of war, and, that the valuable labours of diplomacy are directed, and 
never with more success, and never with more zeal than that at the pre- 
= time, to ow pre ng to remove apes and to find in every 
ference wi may arise between various countries a peaceable rather 
than a hostile solution, [Cheers.] 
T to our great empire of India, if I cannot say that the hostili- 
ties, or that the bl: ed which is going on there, has not alto- 
ther ceased, I believe that I may congratulate the country upon the 
t that in the main the organized rebellion is ~ down. [Cheers.] 
For months, say for years to come, there will be bands of marau- 
ders, partly from desperation, and porey from inclination, possibly, har- 
rassing our troops and disturbing the peace of the couutry ; but the or- 
ganized rebellion is at an end, and after the season which has interfered 
with the a of our troops has terminated I doubt not that the en- 
ergy and ability of Lord Clyde, supported as he has been by large rein- 
forcements from this country—I doubt not that the discretion and jadg- 
ment of the General, aud perhaps I may venture to express a hope also, 
that the gracious message of peace and mercy which her Majesty has 
been advised to send out upon her accession to her Indian empire to all 
classes of those who shall return to their allegiance—I trust that all these 
combined may shortly restore not only the supremacy of our power, but 
oe and contentment to our extensive empire in India. [Loud 
eheers. 
Going farther eastward, I rejoice to think that the negotiations and 
the measures which have been carried on by her Majesty in conjunction 
with her august ally, the Emperor of the French, have led to a concla- 
sion of those somewhat anomalous hostilities of the commencement and 
origin of which I will say nothing [a laugh], but of which I rejoice to be 
able to say that, without further bloodshed, they are now put an end to, 
and that by a peace not less honourable to this country than I am - 
suaded that it will be advantageous to the interests of commerce ve 
civilisation generally [cheers]. But I should be doing gross injustice to 
one of the most deserving public servants that I know if I did not take 
this, the earliest public opportunity which I have had, of declaring that 
for the success of those negociations and tfiose measures England is 
deeply indebted to the ability, to the tact, to the determivation, and to 
the perseverance of her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, the Harl of Elgin. 
(Cheers.] By that distinguished nobleman, too. a further and most un- 
expected extension of our commercial relations has been negotiated with 


Germans, Dutchmen, Spaniards, are flourishing under the mild sway of | the hitherto secluded but not unimportant Empire of Japan. [Hear, 


hear.] I believe that that treaty, if properly made use of, will tend 
greatly to extend the commercial interests and advantages of this king- 
dom. But, speaking as I now do, in the midst of this great commercial 


safe, and life, perhaps, a little safer. Even among the ignorant Asiatics | metropolis, I trust 1 shall not be thought presumptuous or impertinent 


if I venture to say that the advantages to be derived by thiscountry will 
greatly depend upon the good judgment, upon the peaceable demeanour, 
and upon the orderly conduct of the agents of those whom commercial 
enterprise may lead to send out upon speculation to trade with that dis 
tant country. And it is of the first importance, and I trnst you will for- 
give me for saying so, that those who go there as the pioneers of British 
commerce should be more careful than, I am afraid, our countrymen 
have sometimes shown themselves to be, not to wound prejudices, or ri- 
dicule or trample upon customs which appear strange to them, but the 
violation of which, in the eyes of the natives, cannot but produce an un- 


But, if ever invective and sarcasm were provoked, it has been by the | favourable impression of the foreigners with whom they are only now 


beginning to trade. [Hear, hear.] 
My Lord Mayor, I have drawn a picture—not, I assure you, a flatter- 
ing or an exaggerated one—of the state of affairs at home and abroad 


some Austrian commandant ; they are not Turkish Rayahs ; they are | at this moment. DolI on that account claim credit, or ask credit, on 


your part for her Majesty’s advisers? I do no such thing. Much of 
what I have said arises from causes which are wholly beyond their con- 
trol, and for which they can claim no credit. I speak not for the glori- 
fication of the government of which I am a member, but I speak as an 
Englishman, in an assembly of Englishmen, to whom the wellare and 
rosperity of their country cannot be an object of indifference. [Cheers.] 
have said that I entertain the most cordial and confident belief in the 
preservation of the public peace of Europe. And in the presence of 
some of those who worthily represent their respective sovereigns in this 


enthusiasm for the supp dants of the ancient Hellenes took | country, I trust I may be permitted to explain the grounds upon which, 


as far as this country is concerned, I rest my confident hope that that 


wrest a province from the Sultan, our ally, while he was engaged in a | peace will not be disturbed. My belief is that the policy of this country 


—the best calculated for maintaining the peace of the world—is, in the 
first place, a firm but temperate maintenance of its own rights; in the 


take offence—a determination, if offence unhappily arises, to have refer- 
protocol of the Conference of Paris—namely, to refer in the first in- 


(Loud cheers.] 
Lastly, my Lord Mayor, I hold as the cardinal point of all our foreign 


{Hear.] These are the principles upon which we de- 


[Cheers]. The re- 
sult of these principles is this, that we are at this moment upon the most 


what has already fallen from my gallant and illustrious friend, the noble 


triés you can upon all subjects have an entire and perfect identity of 


It is to see if no remedy can be found for a state of things so untoward | feeling or opinion, yet there never was a moment in the history of the 
that Mr. Gladstone goes out as Commissioner Extraordinary. The | two countries when their relations were on a more perfectly friendly 
Ionians may see in the selection of such a man how forbearing is the spi- | foting, and when upon the one side and upon the other there was a 

If they were the subjects of any other Euro- | more earnest desire, consistently with the honour of both countries, to 


f | maintain that alliance which has so long subsisted for the happiness of 
both, or a more firm and perfect conviction that the maintenance of 


themselves, but also to the interests of the world at large. 
—— 


{Cheers. } 


literature of the Ionians, to inquire and to reform. He will proceed to 
Corfu, and, without superseding the Lord High Commissioner, will en- 
deavour to remove the obstacles which impede the working of govern- 


complaints, and the character of Mr. Gladstone gives every reason to be- 


A FRIGATE IN A HURRICANE. 
We doubt whether there is any thing more graphic in its way in the 
ment. Ifthe people have anything to complain of he will listen to their | writings of Fenimore Cooper or Marryatt, than the following description 


lieve that he will be more apt to condemn the faults of his own country- | © ‘he perils encountered by the U. S. frigate Sabine, in the storm which 
men than to remain blind to the wrongs of the natives. Should the re- | took such a long and terrific sweep through the North Atlantic ocean be- 
sult of his mission be the tranquilization of the islands it will afford a | tween the 25th and 28th of last month. It appeared the other day in the 
good precedent for availing ourselves hereafter of the services of our | columns of the N. ¥. Ti , being an extract from a letter dated Ber- 


great Parliamen 
wordy contests of Westminster.— Jbid. 
—_—a 


A FORETASTE OF NEXT SESSION. 
A Speech from the Premier. 


has been witnessed at a Guildhall banquet for many years. 
The Lord Mayor, in complimentary terms, gave “ 


three times three, and much enthusiasm. 








mere can prophecy better than astrologers, but their instraments of fore- 


statesmen on # wider sphere of usefulness than the 


muda, November 2. 


You will learn of our mishap by the telegraph long before you receive 
this letter. We were six nights and five days in a cyclone, or circular 
hurricane, corresponding to the typhoon of the Indian Ocean—save that 
they only blow with violence for 3 to 6 hours, and ours only abated 5 
hours at one time, and 3 at another during 140 hours! The /fortissimi cre- 


The inauguration dinner of the Lord Mayor of London took place on | scendoes were of 11 and 26 hours respectively, and we were blown on our 
the evening of the 9th inst., at Guildhall, which was brilliantly illumi- | beam-ends by the force of the highest point d’orgus for 4§ bours, durin, 
nated and decorated in the usual superb and imposing manner. The | which we had five small but tough storm eee carried away, an 
guests accommodated within and without the hall—for the council cham- } both tiers of guns and our lee-hammock rails ( 
ber and ante-rooms have also their quota on these festive occasions— | buried in the water. You may conceive the power of the blast which 
numbered upwards of a thousand; aud the assembly, taking rank and | could hold thus in the water (under a table-cloth and two napkins for all 
station into account, was altogether one of the most distinguished that | sail) at an angle of not more than 40°, a vessel of war with her arma- 


ike gunwales of a boat) 


ment, 2,500 tons burden, drawing 23 feet, and having 22 feet from the 


er Majesty’s Minis- | copper to the hammock rails out of water! 
ters, and the health of the Earl of Derby.’’ The toast was drunk with 


n the height of the gale our tiller irons parted, and it needed nerve, 
coolness and great nautical ekill to rig on the gun-deck an iron tiller (like 


The Earl of Derby, who, on rising to return thanks, was received with | that of any cozster) in the Commodore’s cabin with tackles, &., to * lay 
entbusiastic and continued cheering, said :—My Lord Mayor, my lords, | her to” by. The Commodore was on the quarter-deck during the worst 
ladies and gentlemen, while I esteem it to be a very high privilege to | 4 hours. Captain Adams directed the manceuvres, aud the officers exe- 
have the honour of an invitation to attend an assembly of this nature, I | cuted every order with the calmness of a religious ceremony. The baro- 
hold it to be not less a duty than a pleasure-on the part of any public 
man, who has the opportunity of profiting by it, to avail himself of this 
occasion by his presence to testify his respect for that high office which 


meter had fallen from 30:16 to 28:54, and would not rise. The starboard 
boats were torn away, and oaken davits, which refused to break, torn into 
threads by the lashing of the waves. We shipped 4 sea over our bows 
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. To get it up from the hold, to clap 
g relief-tac and p’ by 
ht be lashed down and still kept in the eye of the er, 
of some two hours, which seemed eternities. But it was a 
taral suspense to witness the consumate dexterity 
ropes, which, in their hands, became so many 
boa-constructors in grasp and flexibility, or with the pulley—levers to 
lift the earth. When all the skill and grace that consumate coolness and 
‘ undaunted self-reliance are employed, silently and with the qaickness of 
—_ hy keep you out of Davy Jones’ locker, your admiration becomes 
enthusiast 
' "Phe Commodore and officers never displayed a hue or a wrinkle of 
‘alarm. For five hours, while she lay upon her side, all thought she must 
now in their efforts and precautions as if there were no danger. 
had some twenty-six hours of nse in all. I was braced up for the 
first spell, but when, after a deceiving lull of three hours, it came on to 


blow een I rather lost my bg 
In the lle of Mouday night—1:50 A.M.—the ship took fire, the bell 
ee ee and fife beat to quarters. All but four of the crew and 
were in their places. The discipline was perfect, an the fire 
soon extinguished. This alarm ouly disturbed me by waking me out 
first sleep I had had for sixty hours. It was not comparable to 
dismay at the broken rudder, but there were plenty on board whom 


hit 

‘On the third quarter of the sixth day the gale abated with heavy rain 

be. the barometer crept up ashamed to 29:30, the tiller ropes of the 
were led down through the deck to the iron make-shift, the lash- 
were loosened which had kept it jammed hard down for so many 
hours, and we drew a long breath of relief and thankfulness for a 

more miraculous escape of 543 souls than I ever saw recorded. 

In the same spot, in 1782, the French fleet foundered in a similar gale. 
In it the Ville de Paris, 120 guns, went down with all hands. 

The next day a survey was made by a Committee of three officers, and 
he ship reported too damaged to proceed with safety on her voyage. The 
rudder would never have stood another gale. 

I cannot say that this little adventure has enamored me of the sea, and 

y of sailing vessels, although few steamers could have lived 
through it. But with steam this might have been avoided, by enabling 
us to make a more direct course, whereas to catch “ the trades’ we are 
bound to steer for the coast of Africa. In this Island the gale has de- 
a the Ave ») stripped = — of ~~ = other Lage and torn 

young to crop out of the groun: e damage is estimated at 
thousands of maa" vip , 


pou 

Our officers are all perfect in their way—thorough men of business, 
a any emergency. It would have been difficult to make a better 
selection. 

To conclude my rambling sketch, I will say that on Monday, (22nd) I 
took a hasty lunch with the Commodore in his cabin, with my cap on, my 
feet bare, and my trousers rolled up to the knee ; and in the afternoon, 
while the Commodore and myeelf, its sole tenants, were sitting in oppo- 
site chairs, trying to catch a cat nap, one of the four peaceablo pigs found 
his way into the room, and awoke the Commodore with his pitiful squeak. 
You understand enough of the etiquette and discipline of a man-of-war 
to comprehend from these two incidents how thorough must have been the 
disorganization caused by the gale. 

I will farther add that we had 410 seamen and sailors on board, and 
with all the proneness of nautical nature to exaggerate past perils, there 
was not a soul who ever saw such a hurricane, and particularly one of 


wees 
Fee 














Se coves San Goren ae na 
much more ts gold-hun’ 

We cngerentien ne instance ; then a reaction ; now we areget- 
ting at the truth. Gold is abundant ; but hard work is requisite in get- 
ting at it,——Among the visitors to her Majesty at Windsor lately: have 
soon Soo Rael Gnd Conntern, of Ctavenann, Vapeate: Grey, DiGa cents, 
the Prince and Princess of the Earl and Countess of Derby 
and Lady Emma Stanley, Col. the R. Bruce, Maj.-Gen. Peel, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Jones, and the Duke of ge.——All the mysteries 
and com ions of the vexed negro question are solved by the omission 
of a letter in one word ar ay aay The new reading is: “ Am I 
not a man and a bother.”,——_The French and forces have landed 
at Touron, a port of Cochin China. The place was taken without the loss 
of single man. What they are going to do there is not clear——Mayor 


gainst County, for the destruction of the 
Quarantine buildings last September——The real sea serpent has been 
discovered by a Dutch sea captain. He states that in the South Atlan- 
tic on the 20th of June last, a frightful sea monster, 90 feet long aud from 
20 to 30 feet round, came with such force against the ship as to cause her 
to tremble all over. It kept up with the vessel for nine days, but was at 
length got rid of by firing more than one hundred muskets, and thrusting 
a bh n and a long iron bar into its body. The new version isrefreshing, 
especially in its breadth /—A rash man, not having the fear of woman be- 
fore his eyes, declares that ladies’ bonnets, now-a-days, are barefaced false- 
hoods.—Lady Macdonald has succeeded the Countess of Caledon as Lady- 
in- Waiting to the Queen.——Lord Raglan and Mr. J. R. Ormby Gore have 
succeeded the Earl of Verulam and Col. the Hon. A. Liddell as Lord and 
Groom in Waitiog to her Majesty———Mr. Oliphant, well-known in Ca- 
nada, is set down as the author of the brilliant letters lately 
published in the London Times, descriptive of Lord Elgin’s doings in Ja- 
par.—The naval and military Staff at Bermuda have been full of atten- 
tion and hospitality to the officers of the U. S. frigate Sabine. The ship 


has been ay but not entirely repaired, and has proceeded on ker 
voyage.——The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. M ulteel have suc- 
ceeded the Hon. Beatrice Byng and the Hon. Emily as Maids of 


Honour in Waiting.——The Dutch expedition against Jambi has been 
successful. The landing took place on the 6th of September. The loss 
of the natives was considerable ; on the side of the Dutch, 4 killed and 
34 wounded. Jambi is one of the native States of Sumatra, next to Bor- 
neo, the largest island in the Eastern Seas———Lord Ashburton (says the 
Court Journal) is shortly to be married to Miss Stuart Mackenzie, of Bra- 
han Castle, Dingwall, Scotland, and not to the Dowager Merchioness of 
Ely, aserroneously stated——The Post-Master General’s selection of a site 
for our city Post-effice is postponed until a farther appropriation can be 
obtained fromCongress. We hope the little Park, as it is called, will not be 
finally chosen. Not an inch of ground can be spared there———Mr. 
Gladstone’s absence is not expected to Jast more than three months, so 
that he can return in time for the next session of Parliament. The 
expenses of the mission are, of course, to be borne by the Govern- 
ment, bat the Right Honourable gentleman will receive no salary.—— 
The Mrs. Hope Scott, whose death we lately recorded, was a daughter of 
Lockhart, and the sole part ng | grandchild of Sir Walter. Mrs. 
Scott, has been cut off in middla life, leaving two young children and 
an infant of five weeks old, the Only descendants of the Author of Wa- 
verley———“ Foreign Affairs Committees,” self-constituted, now meet 
weekly in very many eres towns in England, to discuss our 
foreign relations.——Miss Jessie White who was arrested and imprisoned 
in Genoa, last year, under the supposition that she was mixed up with 
the movements of Mazzini, is now here, under her married name of 
Madame Mario. She is about to Lecture on the political condition of 
Italy.——The torch-light procession of the New-York Firemen, in honour 
of a visit from a Philadelphia company, took place on Saturday night 
last, and was one of the most picturesque of spectacles. We trust 
many artists saw it. The effects of light and shade are not to be descri- 
bed. The visitors carry away a souvenir of our city rowdyism. 
One of them was stabbed in the street on Tuesday night, having resented 
a gratuitous insult——A Canada paper says that a weekly paper in 





such long daration. Allits features offered thorough confirmation of the 
law of circular storms. During the two lulls I mentioned, we had the 
honour of being in the centre of this devil’s waltz, and as we entered 

m one ring and came out at the other, it took us a gwine and a-comin’. 
I think it will be my last German. 


a 


Rossrxi on Musica, Criricism.—About six months ago (writes a Pa- 
ris correspondent of the Literary Gazette), Rossini, being asked by a friend 
why he never went to any lyrical theatre, gave amongst other reasons, 
the following: “Iam embarrassed,” said he, “at listening to music 
with Frenchmen; in Italy or Germany I am sitting quietly in the pit, 
and on either side of me isa man shabbily dressed, but whe feels the 
music as I do ; in Paris I have on each side of me a fine gentleman in 
straw-coloured gloves, who explains to me all I feel, but who feels no- 
thing | All he says is very clever indeed, and it is often very trae, but 
it takes the gloss off my own impression—if I happen to have any.” 

Tar Case or Couxt MontaLempert.—The following announcement 
appears in the Moniteur :—“ The Procureur-Impérial of the Tribunal of 
the Seine caused to be seized this day the number of the Correspondant 
containing an article of M. the Count of Montalembert, entitled, “ A De- 
bate on India in the English Parliament.’ The editor of the journal and 
the author of the article are accused :—1. Of an attack on the principle 
of universal suffrage, and on the rights and a which the Emperor 
holds from the Constitution ; 2. Of an attack upon the respect due to the 
laws; 3. Of exciting to batred and contempt of the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment ; 4. Of having endeavoured to disturb the public peace by exciting 
the citizens to mutual hatred or pee ; crimes provided against and 

by the Articles 1, 4, and 7 of the decree of August 11, 1848, by 
1 and 3 of the law of July 27, 1849.” 

The following is an extract from the Count’s article :—“* When my 
ears are dinned sometimes with the buzz of the antechamber chroniclers, 
sometimes with the clamour of fanatics who believe themselves to be our 
masters, and of hypocrites who fancy us their dupes ; when I feel stifled 
beneath the weight of an atmosphere loaded with servile and corrupting 
effluvia, I hasten away to breathe a purer air, and take a life-bath in free 
England. The last time I gave myself this consolation, chance served 
me well; I alighted in the very midet of one of those great and glorious 
contests where all the resources of intelligence, and all the movements of 
& great people’s conscience, play their part; where the greatest prob- 
lems that can agitate a nation no longer in tutelage are pro for s0- 
lution in the broad face of day by the agency of powe intellects ; 
where men and things, parties and individuals, orators and writers, the 
depositaries of power and the organs of opinion, are called upon to re- 
produce in the heart of a new Rome the picture once traced by a Roman, 
and still inspired with the emotions of the foram :—‘Certare ingenio, 
contendere nobilitate, noctes atque dies niti prestante labore, ad 





New-York last week contained what purported to be the portrait of 
Gouldy, the young suicide and murderer. Upon a close scrutiny of 
the engraving, it proved to be an old portrait of President Polk, with 
some of the shadows of age cut out and otherwise dressed up to make it 
appear youthful !——Married, on the 30th Oct., at St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Dalkeith, by the Rev. Dean Rameay, Col. Philip Dundas, to Lady Jane 
Charteris, daughter of the late Francis, Earl of Wemyss and March.—— 
The weather must have been very bad of late in the broad Atlantic. The 
Captain of the brig Laura from Rio reports that on the 9th inst., during 
a heavy squall from S.S.W., he ran into and killed a large sperm whale. 
The interesting information is withheld, whether the whale was scudding 
or lying-to.——The Hon. Arthur Gordon, the third son of Lord Aber- 
deen, who accompanies Mr. Gladstone to Corfu, acted as Private Secre- 
tary to his father while Prime Minister——Sir Allan McNab sailed again 
hence for Liverpool, in the Cunard steamer Asia, on Wednesday last.-— 
The honours paid at the tomb of Cavaignac, at Paris, on the Ist instant, 
are said to have been so general as to amount to a political demonstra- 
tion.—It was not Mr. Fowler, an American, but Mr. Stevens, a retired 
English dentist in Paris, who lately bought Monte-Cristo, Dumus’ ex- 
travagant villa in the environs——The Daily News says it is reported 
that Lord Naas is to go to Madras as Governor, and that the Chief Secre- 
taryship for Ireland will probably be filled by Seymour Fitagerald.—— 
On the lake of Como has just died Count Antonio Litta, of the Lombard 
family of that ilk ; he had been one of the old stock of Knights of Malta, 
and took service under Napoleon I. His last campaign was at Novara. 
——Mr. Leslie, the Royal Academician, is engaged in writing the life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Leslie will make tue fourth Royal Acade- 
mician who has tried his hand at Sir Joshua’s life———The roof of thé 
new State Arsenal, far up-town, fell in, one day last week. The circum- 
stance is called an unfortunate accident. We think it an eminently for- 
tunate one, that it did not occur a few months hence. Still more fortu- 
nate would it be if builder or architect could be convicted of a misde- 

in subjecting citizens to such a scandalous risk——The Mayor 
and Corporation of Newcastle have presented a very kind and soothing 
address to the Viscount de Maricourt, French Consul, in connection with 
the late attack upon him in print, and the foolish conduct of his son. 

















URA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most E} t Place of Amusement in the City. 
HE ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste » being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. J. 8. BROWN 


COULDOCK, JEFFERSON 
SOTHERN. WALCOT. 
BURNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAKE. 


KE, Miss SARA STEVENS, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 





emergere Opes rerumque potiri.’ At these words I see from this distance 
how certain brows become overcast, and how that repugnance is depicted 
on them with which the followers of the fashion of day are animated 
towards everything having the semblance of a souvenir or a regret for a 
= political life. If, — those who have opened these pages, there 
apy under the dominion of that fashion, I say to them without cere- 
mony, ‘ Cease reading ; go no further. Nothing that I am about to write 
ean please or interest you ; go and ruminate in peace among the fat pas- 
tures of your contented repose, aud do not envy those who, unenvying 
you, enjoy the right of remaining faithful to antecedents, to the 
ty of thought, and to their aspirations after liberty. Every one 
takes his pleasure where he finds it; men are ready enough not to un- 
derstand each other, but not to wrangle, when they have no ambition or 
aff-ction in common, and when they do not think 


~ » ae the same way about 


looks to a Government as something above a lacqueys’ 
and who seeks in a civilised nation something better than 


4 
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TALY AND THE PAPACY.—S ora Haste, inte 
Me m White, the Ragitah lady imprisoned in 1857 in Genoa for her exertions i 
behalf of Italian liberty, will deliver an introductory lecture at the Clinton Hall, on WED. 
NESDAY, Dee, L., at 73g P.M. Her object is to demonstrate that the existence of Papacy in 
Italy is the origin and perpetual cause of the evils and that country. 
doors, 


Miss Jessie 
n 


miseries which oppress 
Tickets and programme 25cents. To be had at the bookstores in Broadway and at the 
Nan GARDEN ,..........cccccecceceneeeeeeeeees The Wonderful Ravels. 








PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artists, such as C. L. Muller, Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fiche! Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. A: on 25 cenis. 
GOUPIL & CO.. 366 Broadway. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.) 





BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, W: 


passage, after attending a Parlimentary debate on India, he Te ceisbreied aud vs abla fa dae. cot wy. "Photographs of the} fan 


another 
says: “ I came forth trom this august spectacle, full of emotion, as might 


— | Sng 


val le in this sraeey. 
SENAT HOUSE OF RERESENTATIVES at bee mg oy aod 
Epenic: LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during last 











Dae : Mutarcres, and Poerrarrs, can be copied to any desired and 
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The European News of the Week. 
Panctual to her time, the Ounard steamer Africa came into port yes- 
terday morning, completing the weekly budget with Liverpool dates of 
the 13th inst. The intelligence is not of much moment ; but we are 
glad to see that Lord Derby is himself again, having disburthened him- 
self of some neatly-phrased generalities, at the Lord Mayor’s Dinner, in 
the Guildhall of London, on the 9th of the present month. His speech is 
given at length elsewhere. and does not invite on our part more than two 
brief remarks. In the first place, it is to be noted that the Premier very 
properly refused. to be drawn out by his host, on the subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. In the second, his Lordship may be congratalated that the 
occasion did not permit a very obvious comment on one leading subject 
in his address, In touching upon the foreign policy of his administra- 
tion, he took credit for their intention to act up to the spirit of that 
clause in the late Treaty of Paris, under which international disputes 
are to be referred in the first instance to arbitration ; and then subse- 
quently dwelt with considerable unction upon the closeness of the Bri- 
tish alliance with France. An Opposition member might have asked— 
as one probably will, by and by—how it happens that this particular 
agreement was not held to be binding upon the nation in whose capital 
it was made and ratified? The question might be an awkward one; and 
in connection therewith the Portuguese affair will yet provoke more 
discussion. Lord Malmesbury could not indeed control the French Go- 
vernment ; but to sound their praises is mal-d-propos. 
And as, of course, no week’s record can be made up, without allusion 
to letters and speeches, whereinto modera political affairs are wont to run 
so largely, we who eschew the documents themselves, nine times in ten, 
must nevertheless take a look at them sometimes en passant. So let us 
dispose of one of each, that catch the curious eye, even if they do carry 
us across the channel, ere we have finished with our own Metropolis. The 
Emperor of the French, then, appears in print, writing to his cousin 
Prince Napoleon, and upsetting not a few calculations of philanthropic 
and of calculating men. His Majesty doubts whether, after all, his system 
of carrying free (?) labourers from the African coast to his West India 
settlements be not “the Slave-Trade in disguise ;” and then, recoiling 
from such an unholy idea, announces his inclination to take a turn at 
the trade in Coolies. In this latter, he is said to have the sanction of 
her Britannic Majesty’s Ministers, who can’t refuse anything to their dear 
ally. We wish however that these same Ministers would better instruct 
some at least of their special Commissioners abroad, and not permit them 
to falsify history and to make their mistress eat the words of her prede- 
cessors. Here is Sir John Burgoyne, for instance, who, in presenting in 
her Majesty’s name the funeral car of Napoleon I. to the French people, 
represented by Prince Napoleon, must needs talk of the establishment of 
the “ Napoleonic dynasty.” It was generous perhaps thus to swallow 
Waterloo at a gulp ; but it was not flattering to the memory of the Prince 
Regent, uncle to Queen Victoria. 

Returning to our more immediate concerns, we find the Prince of 
Wales, who has just completed his seventeenth year, gazetted as a Colo- 
nel in the Army, though not appointed to any regiment wherein he might 
learn the routine of the service. Neither is it probable that his youthful 
Royal Highnees will have any such military training as was the portion 
of several sons of his great-grand-father, George III, including his 
grand-father, the Duke of Kent. The Prince of Wales of those days was 
kept aloof from the wars, and we presume the same plan will be adopted 
now. The civil education of one, whose destiny is so high, is of far more 
importance than any acquired skill in setting a squadron on the field. 

Mr. Cartier, the Canadian Premier, has been for two days a guest at 
Windsor Castle, a distinction which will excite some comments from our 
friends over the border. With Sir Bulwer Lytton also we notice a for- 
mal interview of British N. A. representatives, on the llth inst. The 
delegates present were Messrs. Cartier, Galt, and Ross, from Canada ; 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Smith from New Brunswick ; and Messrs. Tupper, 
Kenny, and Dickey, from Nova Scotia. Mr. Roebuck also was of the 
party, though he is more at home generally with a grievance than with a 
project. 

Mr. John Bright’s harangues at Birmingham still continue to exercise 
the minds of those old women of either sex, who see in any innovation the 
toppling down of all that they value. For our own part, we must own 
that there is one advantage in seeing things from a distant point of 
view—we avoid a never-failing round of small panics. Without follow- 
ing our cotemporaries at home, and dwelling at length upon this scheme 
or that, for modifying the elective franchise, we have no hesitation in 
recording our conviction that no plan yet broached will, if carried out, 
make any perceptible change in the character of the House of Commons. 
The Whig Reform Bill made that branch of the Legislature more deci- 
dedly representative of aristocracy and wealth than it had been previ- 
ously ; nor do we see reason to doubt a similar result from any measures 
yet on the cards. When it comes indeed—as come it may one of these 
daye—to a popular cry for none but Commoners and the relatives of 
Commoners in the Lower House ; when the laying of all taxation upon 
capital, instead of upon labour, is seriously broached by any influential 
party—it will be time enough to think that we are taking a step or two 
towards Democracy. At present we don’t see the ghost of a sign of 
such verging—but many proofs to the contrary, whereupon we will 
take another opportunity of enlarging. 





Chinese Sauce for Goose and Gander. 
It is an amusing task to note the Protean forms adopted by our cotem- 
poraries in this country, to enhance the position of the American nego- 


, | tiator with Pekin. To an ordinary intelligence it would appear that a 


very good explanation and defence of Mr. Reed’s action in China may be 
made, without impugning the motives or deriding the course of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador. The whole matter lies in a small compass. We pre- 
sume that, divested of exaggeration, it simply amounts to this :—Brother 
Jonathan, as a non-combatant, watched the contending parties, without 
pronouncing on the merits of the quarrel ; Messrs. Bull and Crapaud 
fought, sweated, bled, and paid together for the right of 4dmission to Pekin; 
and when they conquered were punctilious, as conquefors, about the cre- 
dentials of the Commissioners sent to treat with them. Meanwhile, 


ost | Jonathan and his dear Russian Colleague, not having the same scruples, 


at once turned their neutral position to account. They carried off their 
respective treaties, containing the favoured nations’ clauses, and left the 





victorious belligerents to obtain such terms as their diplomatic talent 
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might achieve. There was however an unforeseen disadvantage attend- 
ing such indecorous haste. With two treaties of earlier date lying be- 
fore them, the French and British Commissoners were enabled to chalk 
at fresh ones with supplementary and fuller clauses. Now it seems to us, 
that the shoe pinches in this particular place ; for none of the objections 
raised by our neighbour the Zimes are borne out by a careful-examina- 
tion. 


It should be observed parenthetically that this is distinctly a commer- 
cial treaty. No political advantage was ever sought, no territorial ag- 
grandizement ‘from the war. The former treaty had been bro- 
ken ; the Allies simply sought to restore and extend its conditions. 
Who then should so properly be consulted on the subject of these new 
and enlarged arrangements, as the merchants already engaged in the 
trade of China? No other class of Englishmen have any competent 
knowledge of the Celestial Empire and its curious inhabitants. We 
@riok their teas and use their silks, and wish that both articles were more 

“abundant and cheaper ; but we are not thereby qualified for legislation 
on matters purely local. The satirical charge, that, “the instrament 
smells of the warehouse,” does ot necessarily detract from its merit or 
its justice. 

The permanent establishment of a British Embassy at Pekin elicits 
some novel and entertaining information about “the dictatorial and 
overbearing temper which uniformly characterises British intercourse 
with nations uncivilized or impotent.” Yet the corresponding privilege 
is aecorded by Article VI. of the American treaty; and we have yet to 
learn that the representatives of the United States in foreign countries 
have anything ‘o teach our Ministers in the way of manners. 

Again, the growl over the reduction of tariffs, “the regulation of in- 
ternal transit tolls, and the tonnage duties,” arises from a misconcep- 
tion of the changes now made. The facts are thata uniform system 
of taxation on imports has been attempted ; the tariff on imports will be 
changed by fature special arrangements, for which provision is made ; 
the internal transit tolls will be paid in one sum of about 2} per cent. ad va- 
lorem, thus establishing the Bonded System throughout the empire ; while 
the tonnage duties are specifically the same for vessels of both nations, 
American and British. No direct reference is made to the opening of the 
coasting trade to British ships,—though they may break bulk and com- 
plete their cargo at different ports, under certain regulations, without 
fresh payment of duties. True, “ boats employed by British merchants 
to carry dutiable goods will pay one mace per ton, every four months ;” 
bat considering the tendency'of British policy, and the liberality of its 
Tariff at home in throwing open our own coasting trade to all foreign 
flags, who, especially in America, can in common fairness accuse our ne- 


trophies hung which came from Greytown? Are Captain Hollins and Pre- 
sident Pierce considered as heroes by this generation? Moreover, how 
unfortunate it would be in the event of fresh complications in the Mexi- 
can Gulf, to be caught unprepared, with the Home Squadron on the 
South American station, all the Lieutenants afloat, and no vessels at 
home ready for sea! These unpleasant suggestionsare not, of course, 
original on our part. They are put forward by eundry of the American 
journalists ; nor would the recollection of sundry proceedings of a Bri- 
tish squadron at Athens, in the notorious case of Don Pacifico, A. D. 
1850, permit us to be severe in our strictures. 


Central America—a Pause. 

Since we last touched upon the interminable mesh of troubles and in- 
trigues and rumours and lies, that beset any one who seeks to scan the 
present or probe the future of Central America, one particular incident 
has occurred, The President of the United States has directed the Col-: 
lector of Customs at Mobile to refuse clearance papers to the Alice Tain- 
ter, & vessel bound to the coast of Nicaragua with a cargo of presumed 
fillibusters. There is every reason to believe, in fact there is no 
disguise about the matter, that this is a fresh crop of adven- 
turous simpletons, got together by the cajolery of Walker, whose 
success in drawing dupes about him, after his repeated displays of incom- 
petency, is one of the mysteries of the day. There have been at Mobile, 
some grumbling at the Administration for its interference, and some 
threats of violence towards the agents employed in raising these new 
victims—the latter being naturally anxious to clutch the ingots and take 
possession of the plantations, which have been held out to them as lures: 
What will be heard next ie all conjecture, into which we see no need to 
plunge. We expect daily to hear of the arrival uf Sir Gore Ouseley at 
Grey Town ; but the immense equadron of France and England, destined, 
according to the N. ¥. Herald, to overawe the Isthmus, will probably 
assemble on the spot at the first Spring Tides in the Greek Kalends. 

Dr. John Rae and his Arctic Researches. 

Oa Thursday evening, at Niblo’s Saloon, and before a crowded meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society, their families, and friends, Dr. Rae de- 
livered a Lecture on his experiences of Northern travel. It was pro- 
foundly interesting ; not only because the quorum pars magna fui was pur- 
posely (though very modestly) stamped upon it—but because the Lec- 
turer has been the personal exponent of the probable fate of the Frank- 
lin expedition. It was, we say, inexpressibly touching, to hear a man 
discourse upon such a theme, and translate as it were the native and lo- 
cal testimony thereupon, while before one’s eyes was a portion of un- 





gotiator of an intention “to destroy Chinese shipping interests, to rob 
its Exchequer, and to starve a vast body of its population ?” 

The privilege to trade on the Yang-tze-Keang, obtained by the 
British in direct terms, will be shared by the Americans under the fa- 
youred nation clause of their treaty. And, except that the details of 
payment of duties, punishment of offenders, and other regulations and 
requirements, are given at greater length in Lord Elgin’s treaty, we see 
bat little difference between the value of his and Mr, Reed’s documents. 
Whence then this outcry? Both nations insist on the questionable, if 
not unjust, right of trying and punishing offenders of their own flag, by 
their own laws, irrespective of the Chinese! Moreover, Mr. Reed’s 26th 
Article has a special interest of its own, which we recommend to our 
neighbour’s attention, as peculiarly American, and possibly—to use his 
own phrase—* smelling of the warehouse.”’ By this shrewd stipulation, 
which appears to foresee coming disputes and contingent pickings, it is 
provided that, in the event of war between China and any foreign nation 
whatever, vessels under the flag of the United States shall be free to 
come and go and transport goods to and from the ports of the bellige- 
rent parties, being only bound not to convey “ officers and soldiers in 
the enemy’s service.” Not asyllable about gunpowder and bomb-shells! 
Oh, no, we never mention them. Far-sighted Mr. Reed! 

Viewing it then as a concession of weakness to victorious force, are we 
not justified in asserting that this Treaty of Tien-Tsin is remarkable for its 
temperate demands and just regulations? Some of our London cotempora- 
ries hold the opinion indeed that the Americans had no right to participate 
in the blood-stained spoils. Without coinciding in this view, we still donot 
like to see the jockeying and hustling of the race-course introduced into 
diplomatic circles. Nor is it pleasant to hear the Russian chuckle over 
his cunning ; to listen to his boast that he paid nothing, and obtained all 
that he wanted, and more than he expected ; while the American we sus- 
pect would dance to the same music, only that he grumbles and groans 
at not getting quite so much as hisally. It is not probable that we are 
influenced by Lord Elgin’s antecedents, in thus attributing to him due 
credit as the negotiator of the agreement in question. We simply con- 
sider him as the faithful interpreter of our country’s policy, bought at a 
large sacrifice of blood and bullion. 





Paraguay ; Veni, Vidi, —? 

The appearance of a temperate and well-written letter from the pen of 
an English naval officer, bearing evidence of the writer's thorough ac- 
quaintance with the state of affairs in Paraguay, gives us an opportunity 
of alluding to a British view of this vexed question, which, as our neigh- 
bour the Tribune remarks, may be quite as reliable as that taken by the 
United States Government. The expedition is now fairly under weigh ; 
the large vessels have all started ; and unless they encounter the same 
sort of weather which befel the Sabine, whose thrilling adventures are 
well told on a separate column, the flotilla will eventually find itself in 
the calm waters of La Plata. 

The object of the U. S. Government is, we suspect, not that ostensibly 
assumed. The act of firing into a vessel may be justified by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and need not of itself lead to a declaration of war. There is 
no question that the fort at Ascuncion fired into the surveying steamer 
Water Witch ; and that such cannonade resulted in the death of one of the 
crew. But had that vessel any right tobe where she was at the time? 
Her captain was warned not to navigate a certain channel; he chose 
to do so at his own peril, and the Paraquayans enforced their warning 
by a shot. Such an action may be a fair cause for grave com- 
plaint and for diplomatic enquiry ; but to let loose the bulldogs of war 
for an offence so ambiguous, before ascertaining its truth, would be pre- 
cipitate and unjust. 

The alleged ill-treatment of the American Consul, Mr. Hopkins, is 
mixed up with matters of account, of which we know nothing more than 
that they should be settled without firing a shell or pointing a gun. We 
must therefore look elsewhere for an explanation of Mr. Buchanan’s raid 
upon this contemptible Republic. 

Amongst other effects, the presence of this large expedition will shew 
to the Governments of South America that they have a powerful and 
vigilant neighbour on their Northern Continent. Jealousy of the influ- 
ence acquired by the British might also be suggested as a cause of this 
bellicose demonstration. But such a reason seems incredible. That Para- 
guay can be forced by the sword to make the amende honorable—that 
Judge Bowlin’s most convincing argument will be the presence ofa fleet at 
his back—that the Expedition will be successful—we cannot affect to 
doubt. But ifthe marines and sailors wring the most ample concession 
from Lopez, what glory will they earn by such an exploit? Where are the 


doubted relics, pertaining once to those whose fate was long wrapped in 
obscurity. 

Dr. Rae, who speaks without notes, cultivates none of the graces of 
oratory. His style is unpretending to a degree, and the arrangement 
of his matter somewhat discursive. But there is in what falls from his 
lips the genuine ring of truth ; his audience seemed to feel at once that 
he was there simply to tell what he knew, and put faith in him accord- 
ingly. What he said has been fully reported in some of the daily papers 
here. We can but spare room to enumerate a few of the leading points, 
which comprised the Lecturer’s various descents of the Mackenzie and 
the Copper Mine rivers, his difficult surveys of the coast of the Conti- 
nent—his dealings with the Esquimaux—the different character of the 
Esquimaux roaming over the Western portions of the Arctic land region, 
and those met with in the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay, Boothia, and the 
East generally—climat bsist the building of snow-huts—the 
zoology of the Frigid Zone. Towards the close however, came that 
which surpassed all else in interest. Dr. Rae described his falling in with 
those Esquimanx, in 1854, whose statements led him to conclude—after 
applying to their stories all the tests that his own experience and ardent 
desire to elicit facts could suggest—that the remuants of the Franklin 
Expedition, 40 in number, succumbed to starvation, at Point Ogle, in the 
spring of 1850.—In the climax there was nothing that we had not known 
heretofore ; but the presence of the chief actor and witness, and his man- 
ner of telling it, produced, we repeat, a sensation none the less deep that 
it did not bubble over in enthusiasm. The listeners testified by their 
applause how much they had been instracted and entertained ; but in re- 
gard to the impression made upon them by the grave finale—we believe 
that “ the people carried it away in their hearts.” 

Dr. Hawks, the President of the Society, introduced the Lecturer, and 
then closed the proceedings of the evening. He was very earnest and 
felicitous in a few closing remarks, bearing upon the Anglo-American 
bonds of union, which may be traced in these Arctic explorations. 








Accident to General Paez, 

The hero of Venezuela, as General Paez is not unjustly termed by his 
admirers, has been much before our public of late, receiving congratula- 
tions, right and left, official and private, on the re-established liberties of 
his country and his own prospect of an immediate return thither. Full 
of years and honours, the fine old man was to be envied; but a slip of 
his horse on the glassy pavement of Broadway, on Thursday, has thrown 
him on a bed of suffering, and made his friends very anxious on his be- 
half.—The story isa brief one. The General was taking part in the 
military procession by which ‘‘ Evacuation Day” is celebrated, when, at 
the corner of Twelfth Street and Broadway, his charger’s legs slipped 
from under him. Twice did the bit and spur and practised hand of the 
veteran rider recover him; but on the third fall horse and rider were 
both prostrate, and the latter’s foot was badly crushed. He was carried 
into the Astor Place Hotel, and it was soon ascertained that it was a 
case of compound fracture and other hurts, of which however we need 
not give the professional report. It is enough to say that the patient 
bore the painful examination and remedial appliances with the fortitude 
that is habitual with him ; but that the subsequent effect of this shock 
upon his system has made the case a more serious one than was at first 
presumed. Yesterday afternoon, however, he was doing well. 

You r ber the comical and very-often quoted wish of Sydney 
Smith, that a Bishop might be burned alive in a railway-car locked-up. 
A score of omnibus horses per diem may fall in our leading thoroughfare ; 
nobody cares. Something has happened now to a celebrity, as it might 
have happened to the “ foremost man” of all the State of New York, 
who was present at the time in the full pemp of his soldier-citizenship. 
Perhaps now the pavement may be grooved—if the fattencrs on the spoils 
of the civic Treasury can be persuaded to divert a few dollars from their 
own pockets. 








Chess—a Testimonial—a “ Back-Down.” 

Theimpulsiveness which characterises the people of this country— 
and which awakens many generous sympathies and suggests many noble 
actions, even if it occasionally compromise the national dignity—is again 
rising to fever heat. Awhile ago, Mr. Cyrus W. Field was apparently on 
the high road to a nomination for the Presidental Chair. To-day, Mr. 
Morphy, the brilliant and modest young Chess-player, is the hero. Two 
months hence there will be a successor to him. But his elevation at least 
has effected some good. It has spread a love for an innocent and intel- 
lectual game, which, without lifting mere amusement to undue import- 











Mr. Morphy’s genius in this line, and manliness towards competitors and 
adversaries, is shaping its way towards a splendid testimonial which will 
be presently presented to him. 

It is not, however, for the sake of repeating all this trite matter, that 
we invite Chess from its more appropriate corner in our columns. It is 
for the purpose of expressing our regret that Mr. Howard Staunton, of 
London, generally held to be the Chess Champion of England, has con- 
ducted himself towards the youthful New World Champion in a sneak- 
ing, unmeoly, un-English way. All here who take interest in the matter 
know quite as much as we can tell them ; bat country cousins may learn 
for the first time that when Mr. Morphy first appeared in Europe, Mr. 
Staunton was rather graciously condescending to him ; that then, finding 
that the youth had considerable pretensions as a player, he committed 
himself to an aeceptance of Mr. Morphy’s challenge ; but that as the 
stranger’s prodigious power became more and more apparent, Mr. Stann- 
ton raised difficulties and shifted his position, and finally—to nse an ex- 
pressive Americanism—* backed down” altogether. The latest and 
smallest sample of the “ Champion’s” want of English pluck is his pub- 
lishing in the London Illustrated News, whose chees department he edits, 
three games played by Mr. Morphy, of which he lost two, while the third 
was drawa. Loudon has laughed—not at Morpby, but at Staunton. In 
fact, our only consolation under the pressure of this humiliating occur- 
rence is, that public scorn in England is gathering over Staunton’s head, 
and there ie a prospect of his formal deposition trom the place he has 
tacitly assumed. 


The Two Latest Legal Novelties. 

Truly thankful are we that it is not our disagreeable daty to keep 
watch and ward over the judicial and legal pranks incessantly played off 
in this community. Two of the latest have, however, such a dash of au- 
dacity in them, that they deserve to be put on record, Judge Russell, a 
civic magistrate more notorious than noted, and the especial pet of the 
Herald, discharged a woman brought before him the other day on a 
charge of larceny, because, his Worship said, the evidence against her 
this time was so conclusive that there would be a need of con- 
victing her. He advised or decreed that she should be turned out of this 
particular State. A Daniel come to judgment! 

The second prank has been played off by a police officer, who is farther 
said to be this same Russell’s right-hand man. He has deliberately 
allowed a prisoner, waiting sentence, to slip through his fingers, and then 
concealed the fact for ten days. The prisoner was Dr. Gaillardet, con- 
victed of a most atrocious and deadly assault upon the landlord of the 
N. Y. Hotel. 





St. Andrew's Day. 

On Tuesday next, the Patron Saint’s Day, dear to Scotchmen, will be 
marked as usual by a commemorative festival ; and again the well-known 
Metropolitan Hotel is to be the scene of action. As however it were alto- 
gether superfluous to press upon our Scottish readers in this city @ re- 
membrance of the privilege that awaits them, we content ourselves with 
wishing them a numerous and joyous gathering, seeing that nationality 
and internationality are quite compatible, whatever may be said to the 
contrary by nervous and indolent individuals. 





PJRusiec. 


The musical season bids fair to be an earnest one. Not only have we unmis- 
takeable indications of operatic prosperity, but of a goodly disposition to turn it 
to account in the spirit of the classicists. Great works—by which we mean 
works that enjoy a great reputation—are certainly the rage. Hair powder is 
coming into fashion again. We meet the composers of a past century at every 
corner. Big-wiggery prevails. Only think of two of Mozart’s longest operas in 
a season of seven weeks, handicapped with that giddy Behemoth, Paesiello! 

Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” is at all events a novelty in this country, 
although a well-known work in London and other musical centres of Europe. 
We owe its production to our wealth of soprano and bass, as represented in the 
persons of Piccolomini and Formes. There are plenty of characters in the 
piece, but the Susannah and the Figaro are the immediate instruments of its 
vitality. 

In its day, the story of the Marriage of Figaro was as well known as in ours, 
the story of Panch and Judy. It was a recognised model of humourous in. 

trigue, and by the very abruptness of its situations convalsed our decorous an- 
cestors. Regarded as a dramatic production, the work is still absurd. In- 
stead, however, of laughing with the author, we are tempted to laugh at him. 
This is a difference which the shade of Beaxmarchais will duly appreciate. 

Mozart’s music is perfectly characteristic. It excels in all those exquisite 
tendencies of a susceptible nature which we find in his best works. It is melo- 
dious, and tender, and crowded with gentlenezses which no one knows 
how to impart better than Mozart. All the slow movements are enjoyable, and 
scarcely show age. But the rapid ones are unmistakably antiquated ; anything 
quicker tha an andante is dall. We say this with a full recollection of the con- 
certed pieces, which abound in the opera, and which, in their day, were 
considered the perfection of rapid brilliancy. Anything duller than these 
pieces we do not now desire to hear. The effort to pronounce the 
greatest number of notes in the shortest space of time, and to maintain 
a constant chattering with some respect to the laws of harmony—but 
none to the soul of melody—these are the comic features of Mozart's music. Yet 
the opera is avowedly funny, and has enjoyed an extensive reputation in almost 
every land. If we turn to the orchestral score we find the old excellencies of the 
grand master; immense contrapuntal dexterity, delicate perception of tone, 
colour, and extreme fullness, without extensive overlaying in the parts. The effect 
is very gratifying to the informed eye, and at times pleasing to the general ear, 
but from mere massiveness it is heavy. According to modern ideas of pro- 
priety such a score would more than suffice for a serious opera. We do not 
dress our clowns in the robes of Assyrian princes, 

Mile. Piccolomini is a very curious Susannah. The first act is delightful ; 
the second amusing ; the third a little tedious; the fourth a bore. The charm- 
ing little lady has in trath too much to do, and it being a peculiarity of her style 
of acting, that its graces are easily scanned, we scon get accustomed to her pert 
ways, and lose that eagerness for coquetry, which at first she inspires. Then 
there is an immense deal of music in the part, most of which needs the elevation 
ofa grand voice. Mile. Piccolomini is not ially gifted in this particular. 
She has a plump little voice, quite fresh and rosy in quality, but neither power- 
ful nor enduring. It is only by the most consummate management that she 
makes it go as far as it does. Anyone with eyes or ears can detect the constant 
effort the task occasions- Now for an hour or two the graceful skill of so charm- 
ing a person satisfies and delights an audience. It is only when the exercise is 
prolonged as in “Nozze di Figaro” that it becomes tedious. We are bound 
therefore to confess that although Piccolomini’s conception of the character of 
Susannah is perfect, her deficient powers detracted materially from a fall en- 

joyment of the impersonation. 

Mile. Ghioni, a very deserving artiste with whom we shall doubtless become 
better acquainted, played the part of the Countess with quiet painstaking ability. 
Herr Formes was the Figaro, and played with a great deal of spirit. The elec- 
tricity of the Barber, however, is denied to this ponderous Teuton ; like Mozart 
he is only fanny with an effort. Herr Formes was in good voice and sang well ; 
so well indeed that he received the first encore in the Non piu andrai. For some 
reason unexplained by the manager he gave the repeat in German. Messrs. 
Florenza, Perring, Weinlich, and other members of the company, assisted in the 
general distribution with more or less skill. The orchestra ander the direction 
of Mr. Anchutz was well disciplined, but too loud for some of the female voices. 
Mr. Anchutz has no sort of mercy for singers. | 

Before leaving the Academy let us remind our readers that to-day (Saturday) 
Made. Gazzaniga makes her farewell appearance at a Matinée which commences 











ance, may be described as a great gain. The popular recognition of 


at 12}. A tremendous programme is arranged for the occasion. 
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The Philharmonic Society gave its firstiperformanceflast Saturday. Owing to 
the impossibility of obtaining the Academy, the subscribers once more had to be 
crowded into Niblo’s Theatre. When will that celebrated hall be built of which 
we never hear the end or see the beginning! The programme contained three 
novelties. They were a Symphony, with piano obligato, by Niels W. Gade ; a 
Concert Quartette, by Spohr ; and the overture to the “Siege of Corinth,” by 
Rossini. These pieces were not judiciously selected, inasmuch as two of them 
were destitute of distinctive character, and the third, although brilliant, 
acarcely adapted to the uses of a Philharmonic Society. Mr. Gade’s Symphony 
is another of the innumerable that have been made of late years to 
blend the piano with the orchestra. Like its predecessors, it fails in the achieve - 
ment of this much desired union. There is an individuality about a piano which 
cannot be subdued. In its private character it is agreeable enough, but the 
moment the instrument is taken into society it becomes intrusive and ill-man- 
nered ; breaking into quiet passages of conversation, and insisting on being the 
first in all that is said and done. An able composer like Mr. Gade 
modifies these traits, and dragoons the instrument iato something like cour- 
teousness ; but to accomplish this he has to bring down the conversation 

level of the capacity, so that the egotist may have as 
good @ say as the The effort is an ingenious one, but it does 
not accomplish a desirable end. There is a great deal of good writing in 
the work, and a fine musician-like treatment of the subjects, especially in the 
Finale. The effect of the whole, however, is rather that of a Concerto with 
orchestral accompaniments, than of a Symphony with an obligato. The 
objection to Spohr’s Concert Quartette is somewhat similar. It does not leave 
the mind satisfied, partly owing to the fact that the work is too exquisite for a 
large crowded theatre, and to the additional one that Quartette writing is at 
best but a dwarfed imitation of the true Symphony,which it mimics in form and 
general design. Thus the two leading features of the programme were tame, 
and deficient in nearly all those elements of grandeur which we are apt to 
associate with the morceaur of the Society. The gallant Rossini came 
to the rescue a little too late, and although the goblet of sparkling 
sounds which he presented kept the people standing as though they were drink- 
ing a toast, it did not blind them to the fact that the evening had been a dismal 
one. We must nevertheless award the greatest praise to the Society for the 
manner in which these works were performed. However faulty the selection, 
the execution was perfect. Mr. Carl Bergmann resumed the baton. It could 
not have descended to more capable hands. The vocalists who assisted at this 
Concert were more remarkable for temerity than excellence. It is a standing 
reproach to the Philharmonic, that it invariably has the worst singers in 
the City instead of the best. The Directors would shudder at the idea of having 
a Polka played after the Symphony, yet the effect could scarcely be more lnudi- 
crous than that produced by the combined efforts of bad singing and trashy ma- 
sic. A solo by Mr. Shreiber was excellently played. There is no finer cornet 
in the country, and this fact alone excuses the use of an instrument so full of 
parade and vulgarity in all its associations. The next Concert takes place on 
the 8th of January. 

The calamity which detains Mr. Theodore Eisfeld in the Western Isles does 
not fortunately deprive us of the rare laxury of Chamber Music. Messrs. Ma- 
son and Thomas have resumed their excellent classical Matinées. On Tuesday 
the first entertainment of the season was given at Dodworth’s Hall. The at- 
tendance was not especially exbilirating, nor was the day. The Clerk of tho 
Weather is no friend to Quartette parties. Despite these circumstances, the in- 
terest of the occasion was unimpaired. Messrs. Mason and Thomas affect eccen- 
tricity in their programmes. They rush into all sorts of extremes for the sake 
of the tional— espousing xt Fature and the remote Past with 
equal devotion. In Tuesday’s programme we had a Quartette by Schumann, 
as an indication of the sort of music our descendants are to suffer, and a Cha- 
conne by Bach as a warning of what our ancestors have gone through. The 
first work provokes criticism, without deserving it. As a composition it is 
rough aud guttural, and bulges out in places where there is no beauty in mas- 
diveness. In other places it becomes so nervously fine that it is difficult to be- 
lieve @ man so sensitive could have a phase of character absolutely obtuse. The 
truth about Schumann is that certain esthetical ideas about composition became 
engrafted in his mind before he commenced writing music, so that every piece is 
more or less an experiment. He changes ground constantly, because composi- 
tion is a meditative process with him, not an inspiration. Hence, all those abo. 
minable dissonances which prevail in his harmonies—if we may use the word in 
such a connexion. Every idea is darkly veiled, so that when the revelation takes 
place, it may seem doubly brilliant. The trick belongs to modern Germany, and 
is certainly ingenious, but the ear untrained to expectation resents it. Still, 
with all his faults, there is'something honestly due to a man who persistently 
tries to be original. There are points in this Quartette, which redeem it from 
mediocrity, but none to elevate it to greatness. Bach’s Chaconne (with milk 
and water accopaniments by Schumann) is an absurdity. It is an antiquated 
Etude, fit only for the closet of a violin student. The two best features of the 
programme we reserve for final commendation ; Beethoven’s Grand Sonata in A 
for Piano and Violoncello ; and Schubert’s First Grand Trio in B flat major. The 
Sonata is as lovely and perfect as work can be ; the trio very good, but somewhat 
long. Schubert in all his instrumental works is apt to be too copious ; composi- 
tion was a diversion, not a labour, to him ; masses of manuscript were discovered 
after his death heaped in all sorts of nooks and corners ; some of his best works 
thus being brought to light. The Trio contains much melody, and is replete with 
tresh harmonies, curiously bright when contrasted with Schumann’s lugubrious 
gloominess. All the pieces were excellently performed ; Mr. Wm. Mason presid- 
ing at the piano-forte. 

It is not often that we owe an emotion to a prodigy ; yet we must confess to a 
debt of this kind incurred on Tuesday last, when Master Arthur Napoleon—a lad 
of thirteen or fourteen years—gave a Soirée Musicale at Dodworth’s. The piano 
is an unpromising instrument for phenominal effort in these days of orchestral 
imitation, when the hand has to grasp the fullest chords in solid formation. 
This young maestro is superior to accidental difficulties. It sounds like exagge- 
ration to say that he has conquered the mechanism of the instrument, yet it is 
substantially true, and in the fullest sense, for it includes the judicious use of the 
pedals,—an accomplishment which excellent pianists sometimes neglect, but 
good musicians never. It was more than wonderful to hear this stripling play 
Thalberg’s “ Somnambula” Fantasia, and Chopin's Polonaise in A flat ;—it was 
delightful. With much of the force of manhood, he has all the delicacy of an al- 
most feminine youth. His phrasing—to use a cant word—is what it should be, 
—the clear and chaste expression of a musical idea ; not the ragged rhythm of a 
measure, a8 is too apt to be the case. In clearness of execution he leaves little 
to be desired. He possesses an enormous hand, capable of stretching remote in- 
tervals, and a wrist that will bear octave passages ad libitum. In a word he is 
@ genuine prodigy, and one that we are sure the public will appreciate and enjoy. 

————— 


Drama. 


Since that remarkable moment in the life of Old Mother Hubbard, in which 
the dame returning, sad and heavy-laden, from“her quest of a coffin for her dear 
departed dog, found that singular beast sitting upright on his hind legs and most 
vivaciously “ laughing,” there has been nothing so electrifying as the sudden 
change which has this year developed itself in the theatre-going world of New 
York, but a twelvemonth ago reeling to its ruin. 

I sailed in May from a city of wailers and weepers, who could not be induced 
to think of anything but their calamities, and who turned spitefully away from 
every attempt at representing to them any other life than that of the “ Poor of 
New York.” I return in N ber, to find Broadway alive with placards ; and 
the doors of every place of entertainment so thronged with eager groups, that 
if St. Ambrose of Milan were now alive and filling the throne happily occupied 
by Archbishop Hughes, he would assuredly burst out upon us with such a 
homily as he read the theatre-going Romans of his own time, and deplore 
the desolate estate of our citizens that “ having neither wives nor children, 
they should be forced thus to go from home in search of recreation.” 

The phenomenon is worth noting, for it attaches itself to the physiology of 
society, and I therefore touch it thus lightly in passing, though I must leave to 
such wise men as Dr. Hecker and the Sydenham Society the task of sounding 
its causes, physical and moral. After the Black Death had buried half the 
population of Western Europe in the fourteenth century, all the survivors, we 
are told, ran into the maddest orgie of matrimony that was ever seen ; and the 

poor mimics and jugglers of the time were at their wits’ end to meet the de- 








mand for all manner of‘ gay devices” and “ rejoicing inventions.” So too it 
was, after the Great Fire of London had swept with its terrible healing the 
plague-stricken streets of the British Capital. 

Even the long neglected “ legitimate” and the much-dusted “ Shakespearian”’ 
interests begin to feel the inflaming breath of the dramatical fever, which 
has followed upon the apathy of the “ Crisis of 1857.” I went on Wednesday 
night to see at the dear old Broadway that majestic tragedy of “ Macbeth,” 
upon which any manager may have safely relied for emptying his house at any 
time these last ten years. 
It was an Opera-night—and to say that, in the present season, is to say that 

Fourteenth Street and Irving Place were a Pandemonium of hackmen. At 

Miss Laura Keene’s, some three or four thousand of the family of “Our 

American Cousin” were crowding each other into convulsions of mingled langh 

ter and admiration, in the presence of that somewhat ungrammatical, but most 

chivalrous personage. At Wallack’s,—but of that hereafter-—— 

Where did all the people come from then, whom I found in the pit 

and boxes of our Drury, looking upon the airy dagger of the Scottish 

thane, and shuddering from the bloodless face of his tremendous wife? The 
theatre was as full as ever was a“ bal de la guillotine,” in the days of the 
French Revolution; and Mr. Barry Sullivan can bave no cause of quarrel 
with our New York audiences for their inattention to his claims. Nor, 
speaking frankly, do I think that any good tragedian will ever find such cause. 
If Shakespeare and the legitimate have become in a manner the synonyms of 
managerial collapse and incipient bankruptcy, it has been the fault of the actors 
and not the acted at. Fond as men are of comedy, they are more fond of trage- 
dy—but they cannot be blamed for preferring a comedy which makes them 
laugh, to a tragedy, which if it does not prodace precisely the same effect, (as 

in nine cases out of ten, the current tragedy of the day infallibly does,) at least 
fails to make them cry, or feel like crying. I use the word crying here, be it 
observed, in a Pickwickian, and as it were, a representative sense for that gene- 

ral effect of “ pity and sympathy” in some great passion, which it is the function 

of tragedy toinspire. I should be sorry of course to suggest the spectacle of a 
mob of gentlemen in all-rounders and peg-top trousers, dissolved in tears and 

waving ambrosial handkerchiefs. 

People go toa tragedy with high wrought expectations. They anticipate a 
variety of thrilling sensations, which they must enjoy if they are to enjoy any 
thing at all. There is no alternative for the tragic actor between moving his 
audience to their heart’s core, and boring them out of their lives, unless indeed 
he can contrive to act so frightfully ill that they shall abandon all notion of 
any thing but fun, and revel in his bombast as in an extemporaneous farce. 
We ought not then to wonder that so few men ever succeed upon the tragic 
stage, but rather that so many have the courage to attempt it. Like Montrose 
in the song, the tragic actor must 

“ Stake his all upon one die 
To win or lose it all!” 
Common-place tragedy is worse than that mediocrity in poetry to which Ho 
race assures us neither men, nor gods, nor posters will lend their countenance. 
Have we then found in Mr. Barry Sullivan a hopefal exception to the rule which 
of late years seems to have condemned us constantly to descend in the scale of 
tragic ability ? 

There are two kinds of excellence possible in tragic acting. Perhaps the best 
modern types of either kind, certainly the most striking which the present 
generation has anywhere known, are Rachel and Ristori, placed for a while by 
the plaudits of Paris upon pedestals of equal dignity, but destined, I must be- 
lieve, to be very differently dealt with by the Philip of criticism, when the fames 
of the bouquets and theBurgundy of Jules Janin and his cohort shall have passed 
away from his brain. Rachel then represents the purely artistic form of tragic 
acting, Ristori the spirit of sympathetic declamation. If the stories which 
Boswell tells of Garrick’s absorption in his parts be true, the great David, doubt- 
less, belonged to the same school with Ristori, as Talma unquestionably was of 
the same school with Rachel. Boswell even goes so far as to declare that when 
Garrick saw a turkey-cock strutting to and fro he could not refrain from strat- 
ting in the same manner, so impressionable was his nature. But Bozzy may have 
seen this particular sight after a debate upon the bogus Ossian, washed down 
with the genuine whiskey of his native North, and the illustration need not be 
insisted upon too positively. Suffice it that the office of the tragic actor as con- 
ceived by the Talmas and Rachels is that of an interpreter, who is to master his 
part, and not be mastered by it. The perfection of an actor in this 
school is to be reached therefore only through the most assiduous 
study of every particular in gesture, intonation, manner, bearing, which 
can possibly affect the fidelity and the force of the interpretation. Rachel, 
for instance, spent seven years in the study of the single rdle of Phédre, 
before she was satisfied with her manner of rendering it. Excellence in the 
other, or strictly sympatltetic school of acting is reached quite as much through 
the fervour of the actor’s own emotions, as through the finish and truth and 
justice of his expressions and his action. Whether, when reached, it touches the 
level of the artistic type, is a question I have here no space to discuss, though I 
am bound to declare myself of the party of Rachel, fully and finally. In these 
days of “ naturalism,”—falsely so called—when the ambition of artists in all de- 
partments of Art, and of literature, is constantly directed towards the reproduc- 
tion of things as they appear in the chaos of common life ; and to paint a cart- 
wheel with exactness, sparing no blotch of mud upon the spokes, no rusty 
stain upon the tire, no daub of tar upon the hub, is held an achievement nobler 
than the i of a fairy landscape, or the it of an angelic vision 
—in these days it seems to me most important, that the invasion of ideas which 
would reduce comedy to the level of caricature, and trim tragedy into 
a diagnosis of disease and crime, should be vigorously repelled from the 
stage. Let me then concede at once to Mr. Barry Sullivan this merit, 
in my own eyes most considerable, that his acting is essentially artistic. 
That his studies are aimed in the righf direction is plain—that they continually 
appear as studies is proof only that they have not been pushed quite far enough, 
nor long enough sustained. I confine myself, of course, to his single réle of 
Macbeth, in which alone I have seen him. In performing this part he seems to 
me to have well seized, in the first place, the character of Macbeth as Shakes- 
peare conceived it in all its irresolution and all its fire, with its profound confi- 
dence in the destiny of Macbeth the thane, and its equal'y profound distrust of 
the force of Macbeth the man, with its capacity of virtue and its facility to 
crime. From first to last there is nothing vulgar in the Macbeth of Mr. Sullivan: 
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propriate to the external bearing and manners of Macbeth. His feudal thane is 
distinguished from a modern noble, equally by his haughty self-assertiona nd by 
his headlong violence. He stalks and swears, hectors, plays the King, and beats 
his servants, as thanes and princes were wont to do in ages far more refined than 
the mythical era from which the murder of Duncan frowns upon the page of 
history. In the closing and most critical scenes of the drama, the results 
of this appreciative study tell most effectively upon Mr. Sullivan’s acting. 
From the moment when the frightened messenger of mischief strikes a chill to 
the heart of the superstitious usurper, by the news that Birnam Wood is indeed 
marching upon Dunsinane, to the fall of Macbeth at the feet of the victorious 
Macduff, Mr. Bullivan’s acting is continuously impressive, and needs but the 
support of a fitting company to rise into positive nobility. Perhaps it is to the 
absence of such support, and to the consequent weariness of the chief actor, 
that I ought to attribute the frequent subsidence of Mr. Sullivan’s acting 
throughout the play into mere recitation, for this is the fault that must qualify 
my praise. Macbeth is not always Macbeth with him ; bat if he can maintain in 
the details of his performance the level of dignity and trnth which he reaches 
at the great points of the drama, he need fear comparison with no actor who 
now wears the buskin. 

Of the sock I shall have more tosay anon. It triumphs still, as I have al- 
ready observed, at Miss Laura Keene’s and at Wallack’s. The latter theatre has 
prospered during the past week upon the double pabulum of Mr. Taylor’s 
“ Going to the Bad,” and of a novelty entitled “ Blue and Cherry,” an“ Original 
Conquest” attributed to Mr. 0. S. Leland, which has the merit of an amusing 
plot—so amusing indeed that it has tempted the genius of every comic writer of 


modern times—of a briskly series of imbroglios—and of abundant op- 


managed 
nities for the display of that sparkling cleverness, which is the peculiar 
merit of the company to whom it is confided. Moreover, it makes amends to 
Mrs. Hoey for the insignificant to which she devotes herself in “ Going to 
the Bad,” by one of the most effective rd/es in which she has of late appeared. 
She is the re; t lady of the piece —Miss Gannon the diablesse, working alter- 
nate ruin —Mr. Lester Wallack the fascinating, but Tene dollghe 
for whose 


redemption 
young lord, who womnipa his own whiskers and /es beauz yeuz, 








Nor, in the second place, has Mr. Sullivan neglected the study of the traits ap- | pep; 


Obituary. 


in Divinity per 
Lord Melbourne’s to the Deanery of Ely. 
Fellow of Trinity Co In 1839 he was presented 


at me 
the Dean and Chapter to the small living of Wentworth, near Ely, 
odd tain with the Desmery ond Lowndean Professorshi of ‘Astronomy 


literas regius in 1839, in 


regius ich year he was 
Government 


— 


in the University of Cambridge, he held up to the time of his death. Dr. 
Peacock was prolocutor of the last Convocation of the provinces of Can- 
terbury. The Deanery is in the gift of the Crown, is the first im- 


portant piece of clerical preferment which the Farl of Derby has been 
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Candia, in passage from India 

H. M. 9th Royal Lancers.—At St. James’s Barracks, Trinidad, 
of H.M.’s 41st (the Welch) Regt., and Fort A 

dad.—At Bermuda, J. W. Heseltine, > Fife Artillery—On 
the Lightning, on his passage home F. W. Foster, 
Highlanders.— Killed, on the 5th Sept., in the action near Goonah, 
—— Lieut. H.M.’s 95th Regt., aged 19, while 
a 


the T. ’ 

rector Cotgrave.—At Chichester, C. W. Crickitt, a 

—— Hastings, = ——- Wanganui, New Zealand, 
‘emyss, Lieut. 3 Regt.— 
aria’ the Hon. Be 


died in France, after a short illness, at the 
nor-General of the Antilles, and for a short time Minister of Marine di 
Louis Napoleon’s Presidency. He was no relation to Marshall Vaillant, the 
nister at War.—Count Valentine Esterhazy, Austrian Envoy to the Court of St. 
Petersburg, died at Paris a fortnight since, at the age of 55. He had been Mi- 
nister at Munich, Dresden and Stockholm. He was cousin to Count Esterhazy. 
—In London, the Rev. C. T. J. Tyrell, only brother of Sir John Tyrell, of Bore- 
ham House, and heir to the Lang, ome this city, C. V. Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the Lorillard Fire Insurance Company.—At Hartford, Conn., Dr. John 
L, Comstock, widely known as the author ‘of valuable text-books on Natural 
Phil hy, Chemistry, &c.—At Folkestone, Dr. Stanley Lees Giffard, well- 
known for a quarter of a centary as the editor of the London Standard, a jour- 
nal originated by him in 1857, to supply the want of a Protestant organ. He 
was a forcible political writer, and a ripe scholar, especially skilled in Hebrew 
literature, and an able Biblical critic. 





App ointnients. 
The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone, M.P., to be H.M.’s High Commissioner Extrao: to the United States 


of the Ionian Islands.. t. W. D. Gossett, R.E., to be Treasurer of British Co- 
lambia.—Capt. C. Sim, R.E., to be Surveyor-General of Ceylon —To be members 
of the Le tive Council of New Zealand: G. A. Arney, Eq Chief Justice) ; 


C. R. Blakiston, Esq., G. Cutfield, Esq., J. H. Harris, Bsq., J. J  Esq., J. 
Menzies, Esq., and Maj.-Gen. R. H. og , C.B.—Capt. J. Lowndes, of the 
Royal Renfrew Militia, to be one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
v. Lieut.-Col. P. Percy Nevill, resigned. 

Avuty. 


“ Orders have been issued for the 100th (Canadian) Regiment, sta- 
tioned at the Shorncliffe Camp, to detach an officer and recruiting party 
to form a depot at Montreal, preparatory to the regiment proceeding to 
India for active service.”’ This is an item in late papers. The latter 
sn is the sole novelty.—The leave of absence of Major-Gen. Sir W 

. Williams, K.C.B., commandant of Woolwich garrison, has been ex- 
tended.—Father O'Flaherty is appointed chaplain to the Roman Catholic 
troops at Gibraltar, and the Rev. J. Young, Presbyterian chaplain to the 
troops at Shorncliffe—Orders have been issued for alternate companies 
of the different regiments of Guards to proceed monthly to the gn at 
Aldershot for rifle practice—The whole of the artillery fegiments of mi- 
litia are to be embodied for permanent duty, and to be employed to 
strengthen the garrisons stationed in forts along the coast.—The Gene- 
ral Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for War are under- 
stood to have agreed in recommending a grant of a year’s service to the 
32nd Foot, for their gallant conduct at the def of Lucknow. 





War-Orrice, Nov. 9.— Breve.—His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, to be Colonel in the Army. 


2d Drag Gds: E Metcalfe, to be Cor. 9th Lt Drags: H A Bushman, to be Cor. 
Mil Train: Capt Blake, 100th Ft, to be Capt, v Swift, whoex. Royal Art: Qtmr- 
Serg Lloyd to be Qtmr, v Clark, ret on h P Gren Gds: Viscount Uffiagton to 
be Ens and Lt, v D Loftus, who ret. Coldstream Gds: Brvt-Col Lord Frede- 
rick Paulet, to be Lt-Col; Brvt-Col Perceval to be Mal; Brvt-Maj Arm: to 
be Capt and Lt-Col; Lt Lane to be Lt and Capt. ots Fas Gds: F Ouvry, 
Esq, to be Solicitor, y Welmer, dec. 9th Ft: Lt Cox, Rl Limerick Mil, to 
En. 10th: Brvt Lt-Col Sparks to be Lt-Col, Brvt-Maj Annesley to be Maj; Lt Ro- 
bertson to be Capt; En Rudge to be It; Lt Marston, Ist King’s Own Stafford 
Mil, to be En. ith: Lt Dickinson, 29th, to be Capt. 16th; Lt Crosse, 58th, to 
be Capt. 17th: The prom of En Hassey, from 39th, has been can. 29th: a 
Westropp to be Maj; Capt Ferris, 16th, to be Capt; En Fursdon tobe Lt 32d: 
Lt Knox to be Capt; En Stanley to be Lt; En Trueman, 47th, to be Ea. 35th: 
Lt Lee to be Capt, v Elkington, dec; Ea Ross to be Lt. 37th: Capt Sall to be 
Maj; Lt Savage to be Capt; En Forbes to be Lt. 38th: En Boyd to be Lt, v 
Wardlaw, who ret. 44th: Assist-Surg Mc Dowell, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Johnson, dismissed by Court Mar. 52d: Lt Lever, Rl Sussex Lt Inf Mil to be 
Ensign. 54th; Ensign Hodnett, from Ceylon Rifle Regiment to be ra 
58th: Bt-Lt-Col Bridge to be Lt-Col; Bt-Lt-Col Russell to be Maj; Capt Tighe, 
11th, to be Capt; En Archibald to be Lt. 60th: Eo Barton to be Lt. 62d: JH 
Pagan, to be En. 63d: B Hermon, to be En b-p. 64th: Lt Pack to be Adjt. 
76th: En Hassard to be Lt, vy Corrance, who ret. 83rd: Maj Austen to be Lt- 
Col; Capt Murry to be Maj; Lt Marant to be Capt. 87th: Maj O’Brien to be Lt- 
Col; Capt Lea to be Maj; Lt FitzGerald to be Capt; Ea Musgrave to be Lt, v 
Wail, killed in act; Ens Marsden and Leadbitter to be Lts. 99th: Bt-Lt-Col 
Smyly to be Lt-Col; Capt Deering to be Maj; Lt Ravenhill to be Capt; Eo 
Browne, to be Lt. 100th: Capt Swift, Mil Train, to be Capt, v Blake, who ex. 
Ceylon Rifie Regt: Sergt Arrowsmith, fm Corps of Permanent Inst of Musk, to 
mn. Royal hem Rifle Regt: Lt Marson, to be Capt, bp. Falkland Is- 
lands’ Co: Capt Abbott, h-p Unatt, to be comm offi of detachment employed in 
Falkland Islands.—18 appointments to Easigncies are also gazetted; and the 
app of 30 Surgeons, of 20 years f-p service, to Surg-Maj.— Brevet: Lt-Col J Fraser, 
h-p Unatt, Fort-Major at Jersey, to be Col; Lillie, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be 
Lt-Col; Capt a h-p 4th Ft, Staff Offi of Pensi to be Maj; Lt-Col ~——— 4 
CB, Dep Batt to have the rank of Col. Royal Art, ret i Cols Durntord, 
Hanwell, Sandilands, Arbuckle, Freer, White Hope, and J Louis Smith to be Maj- 
Gens; Lt-Col Lefroy, Ri Aty, to be Col; Qtmr G Clark, h-p Ri Aty, to be Capt 
rank hon. oe 
The Gazette of the 12th inst. contains numerous promotions by Brevet. We 
can only find room for two or three regimental changes:—17th Ft: En Fluder, 
fm 63d, to be Lt, w-p, v Husse p enaee gen to OED co SO has been can. 
39th: F W Clarkson, Gent, to be En. : En Stokes to be Lt, w-p; Lt Clutter- 


buck to be Adjutant. ed Be 
Navp. 


The Euryalus, 51, Capt. Tarleton, C.B., with Prince Alfred on board, 
has been at Ferrol. The Prince paid a visit to Corunna, a place hiatori- 
cally interesting to Englishmen.—On the night of Sunday, the lst inst., 
the city of Cork and the whole neighbourhood was roused from slamber 
by a heavy cannonade, coming from, as it turned out, H. M.’s ship Hawke, 
60, Coast-guard ship, Capt. Crispin, which lies at anchor, aboat midway 
between Hanulbowline Island Whitepoint. This firing continued for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, aud gave rise to all sorts of surmises. 
Finally, it appeared that a young Lieutenant, who had been left in 
charge, had taken upon himself to beat to quarters and go through the 
practice of a night attack, just to see that all was right. Report says 
that he has got into a scrape.—Lts. L. Wildman and J. W. Webb are 
promoted to be Comms. for gallant services in capturing two Chinese pi- 
ratical janks.—The Ganges, 84, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Baynes, 
arrived at Esquimalt, from Valparaiso, on Oct. 17. 


AprornTments.—Lieuts.: G. Tryon to! the Victoria and Albert ; R. P. Fita- 

rald to Excellent ; T. B. M. Sullivan to Leffey ; J.S.Troysden to Royal Al- 
bert Royal Marines—Sec. Lt. Hore to be Lt. v. {Tomlin, deo. ; Gent. 
Cadet H. W. Bomber to be Sec. Lt. 
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New Books. 
There is not much this week on our table that tempts us into passing 
judgment. The Chronicles of the Bastile, translated by some one, and pub- 
lished here n cheap form by Sanford and Delisser, are in some respects 


below criticism, though it mast be owned that there is a gloomy fascina-| the 


tion about the wild tales of that castle of woe, which inveigles one into 
spending more time over them than their literary merits or historical pro- 
bability would’ warrant.—Onh the other hand, we confess that The Bman- 
cipation of Faith, by the late E. D. Schedel, M.D., Laureate of the Hospi- 
tals of Paris—two handsome volames octavo, from the press of the Ap- 
pletons—is as mach beyond our mark. To read such a work understand- 
ingly and conscientiously, so'as to enable one to weigh its worth with 
fairness, would take us many and many an hour’s leisure, inasmuch as 
the mysteries of Philosophy, Belief, Monotheism, Revelation, and a host 
of accessorial topics, are not to be mastered off-hand. The work, which 
is a posthumous one, is edited by Mr. Geo. Schedel, formerly British Vice- 
Consul at this port, a brother of the author. The death of the latter was 


premature. In July, 1856, being on @ pedestrian tour in Switzerland, | 'Ck® 


he ascended Mount Pilate, from Lucerne, without a guide, on a moon- 
light night, though warned of the danger of the excursion. His lifeless 
body was picked up next day at the foot of'a precipice, fearfully mangled. 
We gather this from an obituary notice, of singular interest, translated 
from the Paris Medical Gazette, and prefixed to the first volume ; and have 
no doubt whatever that the writings of such a man deserve attentive ccn- 
sideration. 

When Fredrika Bremer and Mary Howitt are yoked together—t he 
one as author, the other as translator—a circle of readers is secured. 
Thus it is sufficient to acknowledge the receipt of The Four Sisters, a tale 
of social and domestic life in Sweden, from Messrs. Peterson and Brs., 
Philadelphia, 





Hine Avts. 

The November number of the Art-Journal, in a letter from Munich 
dated the 2d ult., gives the subjoined account of a grand Art-festival at 
Munich, which, considering the position of that city with reference to 
the Arts generally, may be relished by many of our readere. 

Not only had there been an unusual influx of visitors into Munich for 
the last week or two in the month of September, other signs also gave 
notice of an a; ing festivity, Night after night in the artists’ club 
“ Stubenvoll,” might be seen faces which were not those of the daily 
guests, and as the 20th September approached, the walls of the room be- 
came too narrow te hold all those who poured in there from far and 
near—from Hamburg and Vienna, from Frankfort, Diisseldorf, Hanover, 
and Milan. It was pleasant sight to witness the greetings exchanged 
at sudden and unexpected meetings ; to watch the reverence with which 
@ group would turn their looks on some figure pointed out to notice,— 
some celebrity in Art ; and, above all, to see the hearty good fellowship, 
that ed in that ever-increased circle. All had poured into Munich 
to that ficent exhibition of Art to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a lel ; to have presented to them, at one view, the re- 
sult of the various schools into which that art had formed itself. And 
besides this, they had before them the pleasant perspective of the festi- 
vals which the town and the artists were preparing for their greeting— 
an agreeable anticipation ; for they well knew that what the artists of 
Munich arrange and execate, bears always the stamp of taste and origi- 


ity. 

There was the architect Lange, who had been long in Greece, himself 
almost like a Greek, with his full black beard ; and Becker of Dtissel- 
dorf, slender in form, and fine in feature ; and Echter, who executed the 
grand frescoes of Kaulbach in the Museum at Berlin, now returned again 
to his old haunt after many a year of absence ; and Neustetter of Vien- 
na, with a head resembling Mendeleohn Bartholdy ; and Schleich, whose 
1 é take so prominent a place in the present exhibition ; and 
Widman, with many more who made their appearance there evening 
after evening,—all come to Munich with the intention of being preseat 
at the getieral meetings to be held on the 20th and following days. 

And on the 20th, at nine in the morning, the first assembly took place. 
The arrangements were befittingly neat, and all wore an air of good 
taste. A handsome carpet covered the platform, and here the painter 
Dietz, who had hitherto acted as chairman, now took his place, with the 
other members of the committee, preparatory to resigning their office 
into the hands of those whom the assembly should appoint their succes- 
sors, The chairman opened the meeting with a speech, in which he 
said that “association” was a deeply-felt want characteristic of the pre- 
sent time, that it supplied the place of the antiquated “ guilds,” and that 
though it bad been said by some that artists in general were not fitted 
for “ association,” the meeting at Diisseldorf in 1840, that at Stattgard 
some years later, and finally the great event—the exhibition—of the pre- 
sent year, proved how entirely such supposition was without foundation. 
That exhibition was a fact unparalleled as yet. It proved more tho- 
roughly than anything else could do, how much strength depends on 
unity. Without such union the present exhibition would have been an 
impossibility. The speaker then went on to say that German Art suffered 
for want of centralization. He impressed, too, on his hearers the sympa- 
thy which ought to exist between all the members of the great body, 
saying that Diisseldorf should feel a pang when Munich took a wrong 
step, and Vienna rejoice when Diisseldorf triumphed. A centre-point 
would be as the heart of the great body 
health, and energy could emanate and pervade even the remotest parts, 
<a on all a healthy invigorating influence. 

Herr Dietz was then re-elected presid 
& man more fitted to the office could not well be found. With great 
pp anny easy unembarrassed flow of words, courtly manners, and 
of pleasing exterior, he ia the very man for the presidentship. Like Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, you telt at once here was the right man in the right 
place. Dietz is full of a energy, and of unwearied 
perseverance. To these qualities is owing the existence of the present 
exhibition,—by all acknowledged to be “an era in Art.” Itwas he 
who set the work in motion, and it was he who removed the ever- 
recurring difficulties. He was untiring in his endeavours, for he 
had determined that what he had in view should become a re- 
ality,—and he made it so. He has tical qualities which are rather 
rare among his countrymen. Bat know how to appreciate them, 
and by his re-election proved that they do so. Professors Eybel, of 
Dresden, and Kummer, of Vienna, were chosen vice-presidents. Herr 
Becker, of Diisseldorf, and Von Siecartsburg, of Vienna, were elected 
secretaries. Nor were those forgotten who, possessing galleries or single 
works of Art, had willingly lent their pictures to the present exbibition ; 
and who, forgetting all selfish views, a rg their walls to add to the 
—= of a great enterprise. The kings of Bavaria, Prussia, and 

anover, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and others, were mentioned as those 
to whom thanks and a feeling of much gratitude were due. 

Before the meeting closed, the president rose to announce the wish of 
the chief magistrate and town council of Munich, to offer the artists who 
had assembled in their walls some welcoming festival to unite all together 
in conviviality, and at the same time to present them, if possible, with a 
picture—with one phase at least—of what was essentially Munich life. 
They were therefore all invited that evening to honour with their pre- 
sence the great brewery of Pschorr, where, ut seven o’clock, the burgo- 
master and their brother artists of Munich would be ready to receive 


This was a féte which certainly could be seen nowhere but in Munich. 
It was characteristic, and easentially national in all its features. 
brewery of Pschorr is on the grandest scale ; its possessor is the Barclay 
of Munich. And let it not be thought that because the scene of the 
festivity was a brewery, and the beverage ale, that vulgarity must 
be le from such a feast. All that met the eye was in 
sach perfect taste, the ornaments so fitted to the place and the occasion, 
every arrangement so thoroughly artistic, that the most fastidious 
could hardly have failed to express pleasurable surprise at the sight. 


— most common-place objects were arranged and built up with archi- 


metery, Proladen ty, monumental effect. The very rafters 
of the ing, partly hidden by, partly seen among, the evergreens and 
garlands, had a appearance ; atid you saw there most strikingly how 


Art was able, by its magic touch, to transmute the commonest materials 
ny. en +o through a | watch. 

ou building a avenue of flamin; - 
fires, at the end of which was taiecd, like « trophy, and with jo te A 
ingenuity, and with architectural skill, a monument composed of various 


rate, from which strength, | gi 


ent by acclamation ; and indeed } Art hi 





the in one 
wery was illumioed, and, on entering. a vista of many coloured 
transparent lamps ushered the visitors into the hall itself. 

At any other time this hall would have seemed a large, bare, empty 
barn, and the white-washed walls, in all their nakedness, would seem to 
preclude the possibility of fitting them for festal decoration. Yet what 
@ gay and pleasing woodland air pervades the scene that bursts upon your 
view! What ure, what bright colours! How unlike common, every- 
day-life! And the more you geze, and the more minutely you examine, 
the more do you find to admire aad to be pleased with. From rafter to 
rafter hang in all directions long festoons made of t of fir, inter- 
spersed with large bright flowers, dahlias and roses; so that the whole 
is a tracery of foliage through which the brown rafters peep, breaking 
very sgreeably the otherwise monotonous green above your head. Then 
the pillars, too, are cased in branches, and at the top is a capital, formed 
of long speading green rushes, or of the elegant leaves of the fern, which 
fall over in a curve, like those seen in the old temples, hewn out of the 
Large and small lanterns, round like balloons, transparent and 
gaily coloured, hang from the rafters, and light up the verdare in num- 
berless profusion ; while here and there the brightness falls on large 
masses of colour, crimson or white, the folds of some flags festooned 
around a column, or forming a background of drapery at the further end 
of the hall. Round the three sides of the building were large shields, 
bearing the municipal arms of the principal cities of Germany, which had 
contributed to the exhibition ; and each of these was entwined with a 
wreath of oak-leaves.. Six long tables formed rows the whole length of 
the building, and at them, without crowding or difficulty, the 850 guests 
who had received cards of invitation took their places. The burgomaster 
of Munich, Herr von Steinsdorf, some members of the corporation, the 
ministers of the crown, and other notables, took their seats at one end of 
the hall, and opposite them, among a trellis-work of branches, was an ex- 
cellent band of music. Young birch trees were ranged along the walls 
where the darker pine branches did not cover them; and here and there, 
in the recesses of the windows, lamps were placed, which shene with a 
mellow light through the delicate foliage. Here and there, too, large 
chandeliers were suspended, the arms of which were entwined with 
mosses, or festooned with creepers, while the light itself shone forth from 
what looked like the white chalice of a flower. 

All the servants of the brewery were dressed in the ancient costume of 
their guild—a crimson jacket, trimmed with broad gold brocade, black 
cloth breeches, white stockings, and buckled shoes. On their head they 
wore a cap turned up at the side, with a tuft of feathers stuck upright. 
And right well did they perform their service. Tankards, countless 
tankards, of the clear bright ale were brought up from cool cellars ; and 
with unwearying diligence were centinually replenished. And with the 
viands it was the same. There was no dearth, nor any lack of mirth 
and hearty good fellowship. It was not long before His Majesty, King 
Louis, made his appearance among the guests, and was received with a 
hearty cheer. A true English cheer is not to be heard out of oe ; 
and indeed there is an energy and 9 power in it that is overwhelming. 
Well might the present King of Prussia say to the boys at Eton, when 
on a visit to them, they gave him three such cheers as he had certainly 
never heard before, “‘ Well, my lads, I congratulate you upon the state of 
your lungs !”” 

A cheer in Germany bears but a feeble resemblance to such an Eng- 
lish hurrah, yet that which comes nearest to it is the loud, out-bursting 
acclamations with which the artists hail their most magnificent of pa- 
trons, King Louis. This is, perhaps, the next best thing to a genuine 
English cheer. And this time oe set about it with a will expressive of 
their joy at the visit with which he honoured them. He passed irom 
table to table, talking to this one, nodding in token of recognition to 
another, now putting a question, and now alluding to some circumstance 
that happened at Rome or Athens, where he had met the artist many 
a yearago. But bis majesty, being an early riser, goes early to bed, and 
therefore soon left the party. All regretted this, for the scene which fol- 
lowed would no doubt have pleased him. 

At one end of the hall a curtain was drawn up, and you looked into a 
dimly lighted cavern, where King Gambinus held a court among his 
mighty casks of potent October. Sner a mock-heroic speech in rhymed 
verse, he advanced with crown and royal mantle, and waving his sceptre, 
commanded his fair and dainty spirits to appear. At the summons there 
came pouring forth from the dim recesses of the cellar an endless 
of Munich “ Kellnerinnen” girls, dressed as are the daughters of the Mu- 
nich citizens ; the gold two-horned cap upon their head, with bright-co- 
loured silk kerchiefs over their bosom, and as bodice the pretty ‘“ Mie- 
der,” with its silver chains, and large pendent coins and medals. On 
they came trooping one after the other, a veritable army of bright-faced, 
archly-laughing girls, each with her white apron turned up at the side, 
and bearing to the guests a foaming tankardin each hand. You may be 
sure there were among them faces that might have claimed a place in an 
gallery of beauty.- Here you saw some dark-haired gipsy-looking girl, 
detained by those she had come to serve, and made to put her lips to the 
cup she had brought them ; while at another table all were gazing at a 
genuine German maiden, blue-eyed and fair-haired, just as I'acitus has 
described her. These Valkyrs added to the brightness of the scene, and 
with the servants in their gay liveries, made the whole look cheerful and 


+] 


estal. 

The health of His Majesty, the reigning king, was drunk with applause, 
being proposed in a really excellent speech by Von Steinsdorf. That of 
King Louis was proposed later, with words of most animated eloquence, 
by the painter Dietz. As the evening advanced some guest from Vienna, 
or Diisseldorf, or Milan, rose to express his and his countrymen’s sense of 
the kind reception they had met with. The words of the Milanese were 
ven again in German, with readiness and elegance, by Count Thun ; 
but from one party no recognition came, eithcr of acknowledgment of a 
hospitable reception, or of the pleasure which a sojourn in this centre of 
ad occasioned. The Berlin artists were silent as the stones in Ben- 
demano’s picture of “ Jeremiah amid the ruins of Jerusalem.” It was 
strange ; but it was so. 

The “ Walhalla Lied” was played, and, at intervals, other picces, 
which, from their associations, awake pleasant feelings in German hearts. 
There was no flagging of interest, no diminution of gaiety: old friend- 
ships were revived, new acquaintanceships were formed ; and there was 
surely not one present on this evening that did not carry with hima glad- 
dening and cheerful recollection of the Munich Festival. 


oo 


“TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.” 

This is the peculiar heading of the article subjoined, as we find it in 
a London critical journal. The subject is the training of the infantile 
mind—baby literature, in fact ; but we beseech the reader not to suppose 
therefore that the article itself is prosy, or that he or she cannot possibly 
be interested in it. 

The reader will remember how Dr. Johnson was on one occasion shut 
up in an imaginary castle, and presented with a hypothetical baby, and 
how the colloquial gadfly that used to buzz about his chair teased its 
revered friend into talk about the management of children. Among 
other things, he was asked whether he would teach the little stranger 
anything, to which he replied—* No, I should not be apt to teach it.” 
** Would you not have a pleasure in teaching it?” said Boswell. “No, 
sir,”’ said, Johnson, distinctly and sy “T should not have a 
pleasure in teaching it.”” On this head, at least, it would seem that we 
are wiser in our generation than Dr, Johnson. It is probable—indeed it 
is proved by more than one remark of his—that his views on the subject 
of infant education were sadly latitudinarian. He considered that en- 
deavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless labour, and that 


The | knowledge acquired at the age of five or six is lost before it is wanted. 


We, on the other hand, think we cannot begin too early, and, when we 
write books for children, at least two out of every three are educational, 
directly or indirectly. As an elderly gentleman in a railway carriage 
once acutely observed, in discussing the subject of steam, this is a re- 
markable age. Among other peculiarities, it is remarkable for a sort of 
impatience of mother Nature’s laws, and a tendency to take short cuts in 
preference to following the road which that prejudiced matron persists in 
adopting—a nomen thet has of late displayed itself in the nursery, 
ey the very last place in the world where we should have expected to 
find it. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the requirements of infants are 
much the same now as they have always been, and that when art had con- 
stracted the cradle and developed the thee it had made a very suffi- 
cient provision for the personal wants of these members of society. Messrs. 
Wilson, Newton, & Co., of High Holborn, the patentees of “ the 
New Nursing Chair,”’ are of a different opinion, however. For the bene- 


la 


fit of sach of our readers as have not seen this engine in the 
inventors’ premises, we may explain, on the authority of the prospectus, 
that it is a contrivance by which “ the baby is constitated its own 


nurse,” which has been “ by medical men, by the press, 
and by the smiling babes themselves, to be the best thing ever invented 
for the healthful exercise and amusement of young ehildren.” It is also . 
interesting from a scientific point of view, as, by an ingenuity worth 

the academy of Lagado, au index is affixed showing at a glance the "a 

weg from ty to day—a fact attested by a woodcat representing one 
of the “ smiling in the consciousnsss of ious gravit while 

his sister points out to mamma that “ Ch we twenty-five pounds.” 
The bard of the establishment—who, from internal evidence, we suspect 
hails from the bouring Parnassus of Monmouth-court, St. Giles—tella 

us that “it keeps a child quiet, makes it anxious for diet, gives health 

which in infancy’s rare,” and quotes the statement of his friend Jones, 


Pe 


that— 
Ail the while 
- They've had the chair there's been no turmoil ; 
‘or— 
It keeps the child from getting cross 
Mach better than a rocking-horse. 


How far the chair has become pepe we do not know. Tlie press 
certainly speaks favourably of it. The Ladies’ Ne recommends it 
as a nurse that does not drink; the Standard is characteristically cau- 
tious in dealing with a piece of reform so eminently radical, but thinks 
it might be tried ; the United Service Gazelle regrets that nothing of the 
sort was in existence to help it through its own early difficulties, But, 
whether popular or not itself, it serves ag an illustration of what seems to 
be the popular P gua with regard to the management of young children, 
This system in the main bears a strong resemblance to that of Mr. Rarey, 
"inasmuch as its leading principle consists in utilizing the instincts of 
little animal, and making them conduce to its ultimate subjugation. We 
owe it no doubt to that unknown—that Harvey or Jenner in domestic 
life—who made the grand physical discovery that any amount of nau- 
seous medicine might be admin to infants by the simple expedient 
of mixing it with raspberry-jam and calling it “ goodly.” An idea at 
once so happy and so simple naturally received further development in 
process of time. We have it in the byawer Boag above mentioned, which 
takes advan of the child's innate partiality for monotonous motion in 
order to save time, trouble, nursery-maids’ wages, and perhaps soiled 
pinafores, contused noses, aud other misfortunes incidental to the infan- 
tile vocation of crawling on the floor. But its most remarkable results 
are to be found in the literature of the nursery. Here the childish love 
for —— ® Areal tons Neg — at pA. 4 pons payor for 
smuggling , geography, science, ethics, or religion, as the case 
ona te, into the infant mind. For instance, it being desirable that the 
virtues of obedience, kindness, and patience should be taught as early as 
possible, a well-meaning lady conceives the idea of writing The Life of a 
Baby, who, during a life-time of three years and three months, exhibited 
these qualities in a remarkable degree. It should be observed that this 
is an authentic history, and that this baby, although possessed ofa “ na- 
turally evil and darkened heart,” as all babies are, had the advantage of 
being “ born in the very atmosphere of prayer,” and having, “ asit were, 
a highway of prayer cast up before her.”” At the age of one year, the 
subject of the memoir showed her piety by rebuking her father for going 
to breakfast without reading family prayers first, and also by the severity 
of her behaviour to a relative who, though “a grown-up man,” sad to 
say, did wrong now and then—on which occasions “ she would not go to 
im, and afterwards would tell him earnestly her feelings about what he 
had done.’”’ Her heart was so full of love and obedience, we are told, 
that she seemed to find out the absence of these virtues mney and per 
sons deficient in them she looked at with a distant, reproving look. Her 
conduct in reference to a bunch of grapes which she administered to her 
father appears to have given great satisfaction to her friends, and is cited 
as an instance of her kindness; and as an example of patience, we have 
the angelic way in which she took her medicine. At the close of each 
chapter the biographress brings a heavy battery of questions to bear upon 
the poor little reader. “Are you like this baby?’ “Are you an obe- 
dient child?” “Do you love to give to others?” &. And the volume 
concludes with a smart shower of texts, the Congreve rockets of religious 
. The wide circulation which this baby obtained, as well as the 
incredulity of certain good men “who doubted whether such things 
could be,” led to the publication of the Life of Another Baby. This other 
baby, like Paradise Regained, Gay’s Polly, and sequels generally, is infe- 
rior to its precursor, but the resemblance is sufficiently strong for the 
purposes of corroboration. For our own part we do not doubt the truth 
of either narrative, and we suspect that the rarity of three-year-old 
angels in common life is more apparent than real, owing to a tendency 
which they have, if they grow up, to subside into mere §o0t children, 
and become eventually very ordinary men and women. Our scepticism 
is confined to a mistrust of the moral influence likely to be exere 
such a mode of inspiring the infant mind with virtue. Unfortunately 
there is no lesson more readily learned by children than hypocrisy, and 
ifa child finds out that tendering a grape represents self-denial (we once 
saw a practical lady accept an offer of this sort, and a roar was the con- 





sequence)—that being detected in reading the Bible produces praise or 
some more tangible result—that singing hymns is looked upon with more 
favour than blowing an asthmatically musical pear—the temptation to 
make stock of the discovery will not be alwaysresisted. Wedo not mean 
that the “ Annie” or “ Jenny” of the biographies above mentioned were 
hypocrites ; but we incline to the belief that if the system suggested by 
those works were generally adopted, it would chiefly lead to high de- 
grees in that school of mercantile piety into which the law courts have, 
these last few years, given us such a curious insight. 

But let not Exeter Hall suppose that it has it all its own way in this 
matter. Over against that tabernacle, or nearly so, is an opposition es- 
tablishment, which, no doubt, many times has stirred the bile of the 
“sincere Christian” as, on his way to the city, he beheld the vain display 
in the window of this emporium of Antichrist, this place of business of 
the Scarlet Lady. Even here books for the young are published ; but 
though they are “ Tales for Young Catholics,” it is wonderful how les ex- 
trémes se touchent—how like they are in spirit to the productions of the 
party at the other side of the street. The Life of Brother Martin, of Jesus Oru- 
cified, of the Order of the Passionists, seems to be a fair sample. This, like the 
preceding, is an account of a young person of precocious piety, and worth 
to be an example to youth. Even in his first years, “ which,” says 
biographer, “ by the greater part of children are past in trifling amuse- 
ments, all his delight was to make altars and other pious things, which 
as St. Gregory the Great says, are precludes to a aay life.’ Another 
toy he used to play with was “a small piece of cord with a quantity of 
pins fastened to it.” At school he made himself a cell, to which he used 
to retire in play-time and perform his penances and mortifisations. His 
capacity for mortification was very great— whenever it was question 
of anything that might cause him confusion, that was his great delight.” 
—“ He exposed himself to derison as much asjhe could, and appeared to 
derive great pleasure from it.’’—“ He afflicted his innocent flesh by ri- 
gorous fasts, continual haircloth, disciplines even to blood, and long 
watching—an example, particularly for youths who, obliged to live in 
the world, desire to preserve the whiteness of their purity.” The view 
of man’s daties and mission on earth entertained by this class of teachers 
seems to be peculiar. The historian of the other baby, just referred to, 
says— She was detained but a few short years on earth, ere she was 
called to enjoy a blessed eternity in heaven. What a glorious privilege 
was thus bestowed upon her by her Creator!’ The idea of man being 
sent into the world for any definite purpose never seems to enter the 
minds of these good people. With them life is but an irksome omnibus- 
journey—the shorter the better—and to be got over by each without any 
regard to the comfort or requirements of his fellow-passengers. 

he mania for model children, however, appears to be a sort of epi- 
demic, and to affect all classes more or less. There is no reason why 
the hallucinatlons of the believers in the phonetic system should inter- 
fere with the laws of nature ; but it does certainly appear strange that 
there should be phonetic children, requiring phonetic tales for their in- 
struction. Yet so it is. Besides a volume of Litel Historiz for Litel Foks, there 
is extant in the unknown tongue of these philological nonconformists a 
work called Zomi Plouman ; a Memoir ov a Remarkabel Tceild. Ignorance of 
the language preventsus from explaining what this tceild was remarkabel 
for, beyond erli peiety and “ hiz ekstraordinari biuti and switnes ov ek- 
sprecon ;’’ but the moral purpose is clearly the same as that of the spe- 
cimens previously alluded to. 

While religion in the nursery library generally takes the narrative 
form, science, we find, for the most part, affects the dramatic or conver- 
sational as best adapted to impressing facts on the mind. The plot is very 
simple. An inquisitive and a well-read relative are the dramatis 
persone. These, with sometimes a cousin or younger brother, who acts 
as a supernumerary, are started on a walk together. From igen, | 
conversation or prologue we learn that the inqnisitive urchin is tortu 
by a thirst for information on the subject of the treatise ; and this fact 
being ascertained, the well-read relative proceeds to fill up the void in 
the youthful mind, arranging the materials in such a way as to provoke 
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Wonders 
animals to the plate. It would be sheer 
to scientific ing, or to imitate the school- 
master mentioned in Peacham’s Compleate Gentleman, “* who by no entrea- 
any scholler he had farther than his father bad learnt 
should “ proove saucy rogues and controule their 
Fathers in these rapid days must e up their minds to be 
controlled, in this case at least. We would merely advocate the Pega le 

for all things.” When the time comes for teaching the child. 
be taught the whole circle of the sciences if possible, but why should 
taken away from its play to be operated upon, or what is still worse, 
its lawfal amusements adulterated with useful information ? 

We could scarcely have dared, perhaps, to say so much, but that there 
are signs of a healthy reaction visible. Some of our greatest novelists 
have already taken up the cause of the children of England. There ne- 
ver wasa more delightful child’s book than Mr. Thackeray’s Rose and 


Z 


ing, the most ly constructed story, aps, he has yet written; 
" Kingsley's admitable Greck Fairy Wee skew thet be ane not 
think it der to write for the rising generation. Miss Corner, 


ogatory 
aided by the pencil of Mr. Harrison Weir, has done good service ; and if 
the youngsters of England between the ages of one and seven have any 
graltade they will surely nt a testimonial in barley-sugar to their 
on friend Mr. Alfred Crowquill, and elect hima Knight of the 
0 of the Lollipop without further delay. It is encouraging, too, 
to find that a new edition of Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales has just 
come out. , a8 @ writer for children, stands by himself. No 
one has as yet rivalled the recklessness and abandon of his stories, or his 
disregard for anything in the shape of a purpose or moral 
in them, He never tells us about an “ awakened” fairy, or a giant who 
at last turns out to be a mere professing Christiac. And yet how pure 
and healthy oe! are, and what a kindly tender feeling there is, espe- 
cially in those that touch on animal life, as “ The Ugly Duckling,” and 
“ The Lark and the Daisy.” Besides all this he has Looe —e rarity 
in books of the sort, and doubly rare when it is of the quality to be found 
in “ The Steadfast lead Soldier,” and “ The Loving Pair.” But per- 
haps the most satisfactory symptom of all is the publication, by Mesers. 
Sam Low and Co., of a collection of our dear old friends, including 
Bo-Peep, Mother Goose, The House that Jack Built, the Frog that went a- Wooing, 
and several others that we had looked upon as dead and buried long ago. 
Ine way this isa remarkable volume. Nothing can be better than 
the ony in which it is got up and illustrated, and the determined way 
in which the utilitarian spirit that was beginning to creep into the nur- 
sery is set at defiance, deserves every support and encouragement. 
Those who make books for the young, should remember that there are 
such things as imagination and fancy to be cultivated, and that a book 
may not be a bit the less useful, because it is what practical-minded peo- 

ple call “ nonsense.” 

ne 


Novemper ; By 4 Foxnunrer.—Well, here we are again, among the 
squibs and crackers of November. Summer, with its flowers and ver- 
dure, its fétes, fancy fairs, regattas, pic-nics—a summer is gone for ever ; 
the “ last butterfly” has been seen (and put into the paper) by some wan- 
dering naturalist ; the last lily has been plucked (and done into a sonnet 
for one of the annuals) by some strolling poet, and here we are again on 
the verge of winter, with its ices and snows and dark days and long 
nights. But don’t think I am going to write a lament for the departed 
summer. No, no! let bygones be bygones. I say, Hail! November ; 
welcome, thrice welcome, time of promise and joy and hope, and all the 
other delights that “flesh is heir to!”” Welcome, November! for it is 

, thou that bringest “ The first day of the season.” The first day of the 
season! There are many first days of the season. There is the first day 
of the shooting season, the first day of the oyster season, the first day of 
the opera sedson. But nobody can mistake the first day of “ the season,”’ 
par , can be no other than that of the hunting—the fox hunting 
season. With what delight we hail the announcement of the first meet ! 
With what nervous anxiety we open the newspaper that brings the wel- 
come intelligence. How, heedless of “ shocking events” and “ dreadful 
accidents,” “ alarming fires,’ and “ horrible murders,” we turn to the 
well-known corner. Talk of leading articles! Here is our leading arti- 
cle, “ The Tally-ho Foxhounds will meet on November Ist, at Hill Top 
Spinny.” What matter to us whether the money market is flourishing or 
the stocks are up. The hunt is up, and that is enough for us. What 
care we if continental powers are “still in a disturbed state?’ What 
are Spain and Portugal, France and Russia, India and China, by the side 
of Hill Top Spinny? What is Turkey to Fox? Let us have a look at 
“the field.” Many of these are men whom you never meet but at the 
covert side ; whom you have never seen since last April, and never 
would have seen pol if it had not been for this lst of November ; men 
who disappear as regularly at the approach of summer as snipes and 
woodeocks, and never show again till winter reappears. It is like enter- 

ing a new world ; like summoning around you the heroes of ancient days, 
for they are, in every sense of the word, and right glad are we to 
exchange the nod of feilowship with such worthies, Old Tom, the hunte- 
man, having thrown his hounds into the spinny, everybody is in motion, 
horses, hounds, red coats, black coats, green coats, ms, snobs, clod- 
poles, poachers, and all. “ Holloa-in!” shouts Old Tom ; up shoot half 

a dozen pheasants, like so many Vauxhall rockets; scamper go half a 
dozen hares and rabbits ; away goes the fox ;jaway rattles the pack with 
a breast high scent over the turf, and away we ecamper after them, as 
fast as four legs and a bran new pair of Brummagems will carry us. 
What comes after all is a puzzle and bewilderment. We have an indis- 
tinct idea of flying over hedges and ditches, of swimming across rivers, 
of tearing our eyes out at a bullfinch, of tearing our throats with a 
“ view holloa,” of being up tc one’s knees in mad dogs, with our foot on 
@ fox’s brush, and our thong cracking in terrorem over the heads of our 
old friends Stormer, Ringwood, Rallywood, and company. But that is 
all we remember of the chase. To give an account of it chronologically 

and ey ly at balf-past twelve, Pug gave us a check of 
two minutes and a quarter at Farmer Stubble’s rickyard—how, at a quar- 
ter before one, he made a double by Squire Dickenson’s duck pond— 
how, at twenty minutes before two, he skirted Tomlinson’s coppy, and 
set his head straight for Wellington village—is quite out of the question. 

I might as well attempt to recall the incideats of last night’s dream. 

Suffice it to say that ae conscience found me with a blown horse 

in my hand, and a fox’s brush in my hat, proceeding cosily home just be- 
fore dusk, and that the county r of the following day, which has 
suggested this sketch, and which lies yet damp before my elbow, con- 

ins an account of a “most extraordinary ran with the Tallyho Fox- 
hounds,” which “ occupied two hours and forty-seven minutes, and ex- 
tended over a fine line of country, measuring, from point to point 
fifty-two miles, three furlongs, twenty-nine yards and three quarters.’ 

—Beél’s Life in London. 





Management or Boats ty a Broxen Sea.—The Royal National Life- 
boat Institution has issued the following circular to its branches in re- 
spect to the proper management of boats when running to the shore 
before a heavy broken sea. It is hoped that the boatmen of our coast, 
and particularly lifeboat coxswains, will pay particular attention to the 
practical remarks contained in the circular :—“ Although the proper 
management of a boat when running before a broken sea to the shore is 
well understood at many parts of our coasts Tt as mismanagement or 
carelessness under such circumstances is still the cause of many boats 


being upeet by ‘ broaching to,’ the committee of the National Lifeboat 
Institution think it important to call the attention of all their lifeboats’ 
crew to the cause of such accidents, and to the proper mode of prevent- 
ing them, as indisputably proved by experience. The cause of boat’s 
‘ broaching-to’ is the prope 


ig her rapidly before the sea, whether by 





is therefore extreme at 
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Mr. Ten Brozcx as a Jocxey.—Bell’s Life in London thus describes 
two matches run at the late Houghton Meeting at Newmarket. 

h. ft; owners up ; Ab. M. (7 far. 212 yds.) 
Mr. R. Ten Broeck’s 10st. L0lb. 
Batthyany’s Olympus, lst. 6b. 
Betting : 6 to 4 on Olympus, who was so very fractious that he declined 
to go near the post for a considerable time, and the race did not come 
off until after a delay of twenty minutes, When the signal was given 
Barbarity got away a couple of lengths in advance, but was 
soon alongside of her, and the ran together until near the Bushes, when 
the Count’s horse stood “ stock still,’’ and Barbarity galloping on by her- 
self, the success of Mr. Ten Broeck, who made his as a gentleman 
jockey, was received with tremendous cheering from all sides. Run in 
2min. 2sec. 
Match 200, 50 h. ft, ldst. each ; owners up ; T. M. M. (1 m. 7 fur. 158 yds.) 

Soveréign, 5 yrs. « I 


“ Mr. R. Ten Broeck's Prioress, by 
aged 2 


Betting : 5 to two on Prioress. Poodle took a tremendous lead, at a 
geod steady pace, and on passing through the Ditch Gap was at least 

y yards first, but this interval, by a liberal application of the “ prick- 
ers,” Mr. Ten Broeck succeeding in reducing when fairly on the Flat, 
half-way across which Prioress was “ dead asa stone.” Struggling on, 
however, with great , she overhauled Poodle at every stride, and 
the latter tiring visibly in the last quarter of a mile, was little more than 
a length first at the commencement of the cords up which the struggle 
became most exciting, and Mr. Ten Broeck’s “ ramming” it into Prioress 
all the way home, the mare caught Poodle (who put his back up when 
called upon for a final effort) half a dozen strides from the chair, and 
won by half a length, both dead beaten. Run in 4 min. 4 sec. 





A Great “ Suave.”—In the absence of other local interest, except 
spirit rapping, a worthy knight of the razor, who is rather notorious for 
the marvellous, caused the following announcement to be placarded in 
our streets: “ The Wonder of the Age!!! Great Shaving Match against 
Time. Professor Carrodus having been engaged to shave seventy men 
in sixty minutes, begs most respectfully to inform his friends and the 
public in general, that in co uence of his hair-cutting rooms being 
too small so perform this great feat, he has engaged the Britannia Hall, 
where the public can have the privilege of witnessing the performance, 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 9, 1858. Before the shaving match comes on, 
Master J. R. Carrodus, son of the professor and pupil of M. de Jong, will 

rform on one of Bohem’s patent Diatonic flutes a solo, ‘ The Swiss 

‘oy,’ with brilliant variations. Admission : reserved geats, 1s. ; second 
seats, 5d.; gallery, 3d. Doors open at six o’clock, musical perfurmance 
at half-past six, and the shaving match at seven. Tickets to be had of 
Professor Carrodus, hair cutting saloon. A brass band will be in attend- 
ance.” Some wag, on seeing the above, and being determined not to be 
outdone by the Professor, issued the following advertisement : “ Hollo! 
Hollo! Here!! Seventy mules to shave contemporaneously with the il- 
lustrious comet. The great Panjandrum will make his first appearance 
before a Keighley audience, on the 9th of October. The t Panjan- 
drum en to eat a living ass in front of the Britannia Hall, on Satur- 
day evening next, at eight o’clock precisely. Notice.—As the Great 
Panjandrum is not ep ~ sy with a donkey, he warns all long-eared 
gentry to be on their guard, as he intends seizing the first animal that 
he finds abroad without its owner, should it even prove to be the great 
Professor himself, or one of his noble admirers. Given at our Palace of 
Scambodythe, Oct. 7, 1858.” At the appointed time the Professor made 
his appearance, having escaped the jaws of the great Panjandrum, and 
did actually shave his seventy men within sixty minutes.—Leeds Mur- 


“Lon Carpican aT Maprip.—The Peninsular Correspondence speaks as 
follows of a rapid visit made to Madrid by Lord Cardigan: “ His lord- 
ship and bride, after staying here three days, have left for Alicant on 
their way to Naples. Although his lordship travelled incog., and did not 
pay his respects to the British ambassador till the day of his departure, 
his round jacketed suite (for his servants were in the costume of British 
tars) spread the news of his arrival among the English mechanics on the 
railroad works. The whole city, ever agog to see new faces, had an op- 
ortunity of admiring the beauty and yacht costume of the bride and the 
| amen he of the bridegroom. His lordship was fortunate in finding 
in the partner in one of the principal banking-houses a man after his own 
tastes, and under his auspices went over the Queen’s magnificent stables 
and the horse barracks. He was agra to the latter by the In- 
spector of Cavalry, General Zabula. Lady Cardigan, who showed even 
@ greater degree of veterinary lore than his lordship, accompanied her 
husband to the barracks, raised the horses’ legs to examine the method 
of shoeing practised here, and criticised the whole concern with great 
freedom, to the great amusement of some of the officers, who were as fa- 
miliar with the language of Shak e as herself. His lordship was 
struck with the beauty of the cavalry carbine, and has taken one to show 
the Duke of Cambridge. He did not seem to profess any great admira- 
tion of the horses which, though in good condition, were not of a kind to 
remind him of those which furnished the charge of Balaklava, but they 
are as patient of hunger and thirst, and as enduring of hardship and fa- 
tigue as their ewarthy riders. A feeling of great disappointment was 
experienced in military circles at the English General going away so 
soon.” 
Mr. Bricut Testep sy Facts.—Does it never occur to Mr. Bright 
that, making comparison with other nations, there is some difficulty in 
getting bis narrative of British follies and crimes to fit in the visible re- 
sults? Within the compass of this one speech, he tells us that neither 
abroad nor at home have we ever done any one thing that was either 
wise or honest. The Revolution was in its consequences an enormous 
evil—the Reform Bill was an atrocioussham. Every war we ever waged 
has been a costly crime—every treaty we ever signed is a snare and de- 
lusion. There is not, he says, a region of the earch where we bave not 
spent blood and treasure in inflicting injustice on others and injury on 
ourselves. And yet so it is, that, after all these centuries of idiotical 
offences against God and man, here we are the freest, the richest, the 
strongest, and the most respected of the community of nations. Are 
these the fruits of imbecility and guilt? There must be a mistake some 
where (although we would not further enrage Mr. Bright by hinting on 
which side it may lie)—either in Mr. Bright, or in the laws of God and 
nature.— \. 
Down Upon Macavtay.—* The prince of the penny-a-liners, Macaulay, 
is ardently admired by all the penny-a-liners. But the best that can be 
said to him is, that he is a brilliant Whig pamphletcer. He had neither 
genius nor a noble nature to sell to a party; but whatever he bad of 
generous instinct or of intellectual power he has sold to the haughtiest 
and most heartless of parties. His style is exceedingly artificial, and its 
occasional gorgeousness artificial, its frequent antithesis still more arti- 
ficial, and its general simplicity most artificial, so that nothing can be 
less simple than its simplicity. Macaulay isa corruptor ofstyle, though, 
too busy in thinking how he is to be still more a slave of the Whigs to 
be intentionally a corruptor of style. As William III., that dull Datch- 
man, quite fulfils his notions of greatness, so the mediocrities of Queen 
Anne’s days fabsolutely respond to his ideas of literary perfection, 
and them he takes for models. God, of course, made the universe for 
Whig kings, Whig patricians, Whig statesmen, Whig scribblers, for Lord 
John Russell, Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Thomas Babington 
Macaulay.””—London paper. 


Aw Ispicnanr Humovrist.—A “ Septuagenarian Vicar” wriles to 
a contemporary :—“* I am a clergyman of a nervous temperament, up- 
wards of seventy years of age. I live on the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Bucks, in a very beautiful part of the country ; my parish is small, m 
house good, my income approaching to £170 a year. Judge of my feel- 
ings when I read this morning in your advertising columns the follow- 
ing :— For sale, the next presentation to a living in a most beautiful 
part of the country, on the borders of Oxfordshire and Bucks. There is 
@ superior parsonage house and grounds, and the income amounts to 
about £170 per annum. Population small. Incumbent 70 years of age, 
and a bad life. Apply to Mr. W. H. Hewitt, auctioneer, &c., 23 Hart- 

















oars, instead of checking her speed and allowing each successive | street, Bloomsbury-rquare.’ 


t, sir, has auctioneer to 
that my life is a bad one, either y oF physically ? Is there no re. 
dress euch brutality ?””— London paper. 


A Fearrct Emercency.—Major Banks, with much feeling, commended 
the care of his wife to me, saying that she would be well content to 
where I was. I forgot to say that in the night, on the house-top, he 
asked me, as a clergyman, what I should advise him to do, in case of 
that his wife would fall into the hands of the rebels, 
that they would treat her as they had done the women at Delhi 
Meerut. It was a difficult question: but I told him that, ifI w 
tain that my wife would be so treated, I should shoot her rather 
her fall into their hands. (Colonel Inglis afterwards asked me 
I thought his wife would be justified in killing her own children, 
than let them be murdered by the natives. I said, no; for chil 
but be killed ; whereas we been told that at Delhi young 
ladies had been dragged through the streets, violated by many, and 
murdered.) God forgive me, ifI gave wrong advice! but I was excited ; 
and I know at the time I should have killed Emmie rather than have 
allowed her to be thus dishonoured and tortured by these bloodthirsty 
savage idolaters.—Polehampton’s Diary. 
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Joun Rusxry’s Mittenniom Arrivep.— The cause of the art work- 
man,” says the — News, “ is making t 
wish to see how far it has progressed may witness at 
Museum there, a more satisfactory example than they can see elsewhere. 
A few days ago we went with a friend to examine the building. In the 
great court we found two men engaged in carving capitals. We had 
some conversation with one of them. Over his head was a case of stuffed 


ranging and grouping = his capital according to his own taste; and 
the work is exquisite. It was a lesson to see him, a lesson to to 
him, He was | rejoicing in his labour. The whole mind of the man 
was in his eye, his eye was on his works: when it is finished you 
will see his mind in his work.” 


A Worp ror “Rep Tapz.”—What is this outcry we hear against 
“red tape?’ Red tape means order ; red tape means much the same as 
merchant’s accounts. We all know the kind of gentlemen whose lives 
are made a martyrdom by the obstinacy of bankers requiring cheques, 
and not only cheques but “ effects” to back them. Precisely of the same 
kind is an outcry against red tape. It began in the Crimea ; where men, 
who thought they ought to have been at the top of things and were not, 
discovered that the way for an army to have what it wanted was for 
every man to take what he liked. In India it takes a wider scope. In- 
stead of being aimed at the pen-and-iuk arrangements of a commissary, 
by men longing to get two rations of ram where one is due, it was the 
effort of the anti-civil power party in all kinds, to take the conduct of 
affairs out of the hands of those who had kept them together for a hun- 
dred years, and the immediate consequence was the present explosion.— 
Perronet Thompson. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES.—The very of taking up the trees on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, from the Rue de Richelieu to the Rue Louis le 
Grand, and replacing them by large healthy ones, -is now being carried 
on with great activity. The plan pursued in planting these new trees is 
to dig a deep continuous trench, nine feet in width, which is to be filled 
throughout its whole length with fine vegetable mould, so as to enable 
the trees to send out their roots longitudinally, the extreme hardness of 
the ground under the footpath and carriage road presenting an almost 
impenetrable obstacle to their development in those directions. This 
trial of a plan for giving the roots of the trees a particular direction is 
good, and may prove useful. It is a sort of espalier training below 
— English tree growers will look with interest for the result.— 
paper. 








Deatu oF A ConTEMPORARY OF Burns.—Another of the contemporaries 
of Burns has been gathered to his fathers. James Neil died recently at 
Harlford, aged ninety years. He had many reminiscences of the 
which he was accustomed to relate with great glee. Amongst others 
we may mention the following: They were ploughing together at a 
match on the Strather’s Farm here. Among the prizes was one for the 
best kept harness. Burns excited the mirth of the field by appearing 
with a straw harness, and the judge awarded him the prize for his in, 
nuity. Throughout the whole day Burns —_ calling at the boy who 
aided him, “ Scud on! scud on! Davie, if we be waret, we’ll no be last.’’ 
—Ardrossan He 

TREATMENT OF Gout.—The Abeille Médicale contains an article on the 
use of the oil extracted from the horse-chestaut as a sedative in gout. In 
order to extract this oil, the horse-chestnuts are first ground to powder, 
the latter is then treated with sulphuric ether, which dissolves the oil, 
resin, and saponine contained in the mass ; the oil is then obtained pure 
by evaporating the ether. Ten kilogrammes of horse-chestnuts yield ten 
grammes of oil. To use it, it must be applied with a fine hair brush on 
the part affected ; if the pain is very intense the unction should be ef- 
fected circularly so as to arrive gradually to the centre. When the first 
application is absorbed a second one is effected after the lapse of a few 
minutes, and then a third and fourth if necessary. The oiled part is then 
covered with blotting-paper, cotton, or flannel, and then with oilskin ; 
the patient must be kept in perfect ry" In some cases the application 
of the oil causes an increase of pain for the first half-hour, after which the 
sedative action commences, but generally the pain gradually disappears 
without any aggravation. 








Apretistnc.—“ Each lion makes so great an impression on the popula- 
tion, that their namber is generally exaggerated. A lion eats, at the 
lowest calculation, one hundred pounds’ worth of beasts in a year, and, 
as he lives naturally thirty years, he costs the Algerians three thousand 
pounds in his life. I met a lady last night, who told me she was a few 
years ago going home to her house in the neighbourhood, attended b 
two servants, It was dusk, when, quite close to her grounds, in a pa’ 
by a brook, she saw within a few yards of her, on the other side of the 
brook, two large glittering eyes—nothing more—it was a lion : ‘my lord’ 
allowed them to pass and they heard no more of his royal highness. The 
same lady told me that at Oran, I think it was, a lion was killed, which 
three days before had eaten a man ; the Prefet gave a great dinner, the 
principal dish being the lion, which the French gentlemen assembled eat 
with the greatest relish.””— Algeria, by B. L. S. Bodichon. 


Racuet’s Tomp.—The approach of the 2nd of November, the day de- 
voted by the catholic religion to the memory of the dead, occasions great 
activity in the different cemeteries at Paris, in order to have the tombs 
in course of erection completed by that day. Amongst those which have 
been recently terminated is that of Mile. Rachel, at Pere-la-Chaise. It ison 
the right on entering the part of the ground appropriated to the Israel- 
ites. It is a small chapel in the Greek style, over the door of which the 
word “Rachel ” is carved, with two crowns and adiadem. There are 
also two corbeilles in stone, highly polished and filled with flowers. The 
tomb of Alfred de Musset has also been just finished. A marble bust of 
the deceased is placed on the monument and a weeping willow planted 
in front of it, while on the eastern side is engraved a verse from his works, 
in which he speaks .f that tree, and expresses a wish to have one planted 
near his last resting-place. Workmen are also employed in constructing 
the mausoleum of the Queen of Oude.-——Galignani. 





“ Pure anp Smpxz.”--In Nagler’s “ Kunstler Lexicon” is a whimsi- 
cal error concerning George Cruikshank. Some years ago, the relative 
merits of himself and brother were contrasted in an English review, and 
George was spoken of as “ the real Simon Pure.” Unaware of the sig- 
nificance of a quotation which has become proverbial amongst us, the 
German editor begins his memoir of Cruikshank by ayo informing 
us that he is an English artist, “ whose real name Simon Pure! 
Turning to the artists under the letter P, we accordingly read: ‘ Pure 
Looney the real name of the celebrated caricacurist, George Cruik 
8 





Gas.—General Horatio Hubbell of Philadelphia (U.S.), has replied to 
a circular from his alma mater at New Haven, asking money for a society 
or club instituted to train young men to premeditated or extempora- 
neous speaking or discussion, declining to contribute. He says: “ Gab 
is the fatal epidemic of Republics. What distracted Greece? Gab! 
What factionised Rome? Gab! What anarchised France? Gab! What 
will dismember this Union? Gab! This eternal propensity for gabbing, 
upon all occasions and at all times, is the curse of our country.” —English 
Paper. 

Tue New Prussian Prime Miuister.—The Prince of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen, who has been called by the Prince Regent of Prussia to 
form a new administration, is the father of the young Queen of Portugal. 
He abdicated his petty sovereignty a few years ago in favour of the King 








of Prussia, the head of the house of Hohenzollern, and obtained by the 
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King’s order the title of Highnen with ie pearogndive vada gage — 
a te hag aaly of Prussia. He is a lieutenant-general in 
and commandant of the Dusseldorf military avin. Be 
is pp oe to the Leng a? Pepoli of Bologna (the grandson of 
rat, King of Naples), whose bold and clever pamphlet on the m 
— of the Papal finances was lately noticed 
tion. The Prince Hohenzoll 
ber of the moderate 


wa tleme 
th so much commenda- 
ern Sigmaringen is understood to be # mem- 
party. 


A Grea Gox at Wrssor Castiz.—On Wednesday, the 20th ult., 
a monster piece of ordnance was ht from Woolwich to Windsor 
Castle, by command of her Majest ber oy C placed on the North-terrace, 
where it will be inspected by the Prince Consort, and suitable sitaation 


pe gy +. its rae position. The on oan taken during the late 

inese, and brought to Eng’ by the ship Sidyl ; it isan 
vamirable pi iece of workmanship in brass, and weighs 7 tons 3towt. 8ib. 
its oe feet, girth 7 feet 3 inches, and 12 inches in the bore. It 


of 301b of powder to load it, and it will carry a ball of 

b. weight. The value of the alone is estimated at between 

and £600. It is somewhat remarkable that as so many officers of 

the Guards, as well as ef Eton College, have fallen in the late Crimean 

war, that no trophy has yet been received by the authorities either at 

Windsor or Eton, although we perceive that most of the large towns in 
England have been presented with some memorial of that war. 








Cvess. 


PROBLEM No, 516, sy H. Turron. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sototion To Prosiem No. 515. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt Kt P takes Q, ch. 
2. K takes P. K moves. 
3. R takes P, checkmate. 


To CorresponpEents.—The Chess Match between New York and Philadel- 
phia, oh Electric Telegraph, continues to be the absorbing topic of Chess con- 
versation. Regrets are expressed that a more brilliant style of play was not 
- ted in the first instance ; but let us bear in mind that in a game conducted 
es ve je agers, 0 & a yey sige of play is always avoided. All the combina- 


study, ny er than of genius. Nothing can be 
risked, no errors Kalk. 5 + Rg ine petite position, as La Bourdonnais ex- 
ressed it, should ensure the victory to the party obtaining it.——John Gardner. 
Four Problem, just come to hind, shall receive our earliest attention. 


With reference to Mr. Morphy, the following notice is in circulation. 
NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO PAUL MORPHY. 

The brilliant career of our cistiaguished countryman, Mr. Paul Morphy, whose services Lg 
the cause of Chess can can hardly be over estimated, somata to ag ai some nation 
tion, his ee friends and ae ey here and else peepens to prese nt to him, 7 

an enduring and substantial form, their high ap; coaaiax o of his wonderful powers as a 

Chess lager, a and sterling On ed i aman. For this purpose they design, on his arrival 

to his acceptance of a set id and silver Chess-men, ee ond aes 

accompanied with a richly inlaid ioe’ f 

which our youthful champion will receive a yin gold, and each subscriber to the fund to 

the amount of five dollars, a ous in bronze. To this end they ask the cordial co-operation of 

— Chess-player and of allt who take pride in the fact, that in still another art Ameri- 
can genius has wrested from the nations of Europe their ancient superiori: 

Lr ge re arr soa int Committees to farther the object, an “lovers of Chess 
throughout the country eroreene® to procure the insertion of this circular in the local 
papers. eae maybe orwarded to James Thompson, E<q., 359 Broadway, Treasurer 
of the Testimonial Comm 

As Mr. Bipot and is paen ee to return during the coming month, his frieads will see the ne- 

rompt and efficient action. 
SODORE LICHTENHE President ; Dan. W. Fiske, Secretary : James THOMPson, Trea- 
surer. Hon. John Van Baren, Judge James R gow, Colouel Charles D. Mead, Baroa 

Regis de Trobriand, Hon. Thomas Addis Emmett, mr. Alfred Seton. Mr. Heary R. Worthing- 

, Mr. W. J_A. Fuller, Mr. A. Foster Higgins, Mr. J. L mime Graham, Jun., Rev. Dr. 

Wm. Walton, Mr. S allveth, Mr. John 8. Dunning. Testimonial Committee for New York. 

New York, Nov. Lith, 1*58. 


The Brooklyn Chess Ciub have appointed a Committee to co-operate with the New York 
Clab, ~~ of the following gentlemen :—Freperic Perain, President ; T. Frere, Secre- 
tary ; A. Thompson, Treasurer ; are, < —— . W. Barnes, W. Horner, L. Guil- 
leaume, D. 8. Hines, R. Garrigue, Dr. A. C + amma, S . Schuffner, and R. C. Sheehan. 





P. S.—The first telegraphic game between New York and Philadelphia term i- 
nated on Thursday evening, after four sessions, in a draw. 





ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE 
State of New York, will be celebrated on 
Tuesday, the 30th November, instant. 
The Members will dine together at the Metropolitan Hotel, at six o phate | and they are re- 
quested to assemble at five o’clock, for the transaction of the ‘usual busines 
am following gentlemen were elected Managers at the Preparatory Meeting on the 11th 


Avex. McKenzie, 5 Pine —_ Moncrierr MitcHe.., 78 Murray Street. 
Wun Paton, 441 Broadw: Georce Crvuicxsuank, 69 Wall Street. . 
Rosert Gorpon, 45 Esenange Place. ALLAN Hay, 44 Broad Street. 
Persons interested in the Society or its associations, and wishing wo = with their Coun- 
trymen in ceiebrating the day, can procure tickets of =4 of the Man 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Secretary. 





WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


Sir. Mes, Richa Rae, 


— (Gia) — 
OY, Mts date: opt Mag Pe 


603 Broadway, 
New York. 


Qin sey OS FE. IES 


LO, a. tir. tid, 
Weddirg ii ting C ‘Cand Cry 


WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 


WEDDING CARDS. 
THOMAS DUGAN, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8T. 














ESSONS IN FRENCH fue GERMAN.—A joty desires to 
Z oP agg ” vate Lessons in French or German. Apply at 78 East Twelfth Street, or to Edi- 
or e@ Alivion. 





ERRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, (Boarding and Day), Nos. 61 & 63 
MADISON AVENUE, New York. Winter Term commences NOV —— 29. 
ev. Dr. FERRIS, Rec’ 
©. H. GARDNER, A. “a ‘Principal. 





M*.r + BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall), continues to give Instruc- 
iin in in SINGING, at her residence, No, 200 Bleecker Street. Application wo be made 





ni She Metin fe BRS via Li ool, per Steamer 
P CITY OF Ba RaLtine® Sfose at this Office on SATURDAY, the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, at 1036 0” ISAAO V. FOWLER, P 


petition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE P. FOZ, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
Bre UNDER SMALL er ioe BUYS = CASH wt. ama: THE BEST 
Imported Fashionable Goods to measure, 


PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PaREALOONe, 
Out tn the Intent sty he: amt tetetna® ta: tie best suntunse,. 68 atene Soe} tw the purchaser Gan 
any large or small Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store in this city. 
B@> NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~<O8 
459 ams Fe ST NEW YORK, 
hree Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 
Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 
ae Desirabl Re tertenet® tl Pp 1 Stuffs, Vestings, &. 
i, and the wo rely u ‘upon having their Garments made in the most 
poroved fashions style, and a raily eo cor ery thoroughly executed. Sryiz, 
‘ASTE, 
YOUTHS’ ames ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


WINTER CLOTHING. 


gh! HAVE THIS WEEK MADE LARGE ADDITIONS TO OUR STOUR OF moscow 

Labrador beaver overcoats, for which the demand has been so large. Our stock 

of Seaver and cassimere winter business coats, sacks, paletots, pants and vests to match, 

is also target replenished from fabrics of our late ope An early call will secure 
many of our desirable styles that will soon be + of the market. 

DEVLIN £0 

















and 260 Broadway. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY 
‘ Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Hawe Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING uUOs MORE CONVERTERS AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those ‘ormerly occu and better STENT, too for the o Genlag of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANG ANCE, VAR TY, and EXTEN unequal 
Thisis the LARGEST ha ASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW Sw YORE, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvractureks’ Acents, Lonpon, 
steamers nout the season, ev rabl 
Wen *S DRESS, oo and wt ci Yer es eee, for ST ira Qu VALITY sea Poe 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Sta 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
AVE OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 
the most wads and 
a, HE RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
off thei 
a sole, itch we announce, are prepared and manufactured with our usual care, and 
expressly intended for Retail Custom. The styles are offered for inspection, will be found to 
comprise all one = a ee now in demand. also direct particular 
went! very cho BWC 
attention to our large ane USSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
. ot whieh ole at the most eeniee % 
wi r 
= 7 CUP GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 


FURS! FURS!! PURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 


No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
FircH MARTEN, &c., &c. 
Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUYAL ERMINE, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 
And every other description of FURS in 
Cloaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets, 
EING DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUFAC. 
eee we are enabled to GUARANTEE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli- 
careful inspection of every lady before purchasing, as we have determined to sell at 
v ny SMALL PROFITS, and as a consequence igengerste a NEW SYSTEM in the FUR 
trade. CHARLES STR: ig” -y- CO. 














45° Broadway. 





FURS! NOTICE!! FURS!!! 
THE HUDSON BAY FUR COMPANY, 
NO. 54 BROADWAY, 
WILL SELL AT RETAIL 
All their 
Immense Stock of Ladies’ Fancy Furs, 
Consisting of Sable, Mink, and all other kinds of Furs, in 
CAPES, 
MANTILLAS, 
VICTORINES, 
MUFFS, 
and CUFFS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Sleigh and Buffalo Robes, &. 
MARK J. KING, No. 54 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS Of FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS 





"CUFFS 
and VICTORINES, 
which we will sell WHOLZSALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 
EURICH & RUCKNER, 
47 Maiden Lane. 





FURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS. 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Fars in Every Style and Shape, 
With the addition of 
THE SPLENDID NEW EU GENIE MANTEAUX, 
Just received, 
GOODS UNSURPASSED BY ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY 
Are olfered for sale at Very Reasonable Prices, 


F. LANDRY, No. 693 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!! 


LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF LADIEs’, GENTS? AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS for sale Cy for cash at the old a Hat Store, No. 30 Fulton eon 

Also, ELEGANT GENT»’ MOLESKLN HATS at $3 and $3 50, equal to any in this Cir 

ther with an ieseares  eacannaet of FELT HATS ‘andl CAPS, of all ayes and qual ailty, for 


Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s wear. 
CHARLES P. MELLEBEBY, 
No. 90 Fulton Street. 








LOOK AT THIS. 
Waterproof Boots for Ladies, Gents, Misses, and Boys. 
LSO OVER SHOES OF EVRY DESCRIPTION. ALSO BUSKINS, SLIPPERS, 
White and Black SATIN, SATIN JEAN, and KID G ALTERS —_ SLIPPERS. The 
LARGEsT assoriment, and the CHEAPEST, and BES? in the C 
AHILL'S, 377 Broadway. 


INTER BOOTS for Ladies and Children.—CANTRELL Is doing 

ood service in supplying the more delicate oi his customers with substantial and com- 
fortable feet covering for Winter wear. His ‘*Alpine Gaiters,”’ tor the Ladies, are specimens 
of these sateen 5 and ae do credit to his good sense, for though they are exceedingly neat 
in appearance, they keep the feet perfect z< dry ay warm in the coldest weather, and are 
sold very cheap. CANTRELL’S is at 813 adway. 








JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
CORNER OF CENTRE & WHITE STREETS, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S NEW PEN, 
THE BLACK SWAN QUILL, 
No. 808, 
OR BOLD AND RAPID WRITING IT HAS NO EQUAL! A PRES SUPPLY OF 
this splendid Pen just received, on cards and in boxes of one doz 
For sale to the trade only, at the Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 Jonn Stree 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





Fall supplies of all popular numbers now on hand. 


CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 


= COUNCIL OF PUBLIC ISTE ROSION FOR UPPER CANADA IS PREPARED 
entertain applications from Candidates for TWO vacant MASTERSHIPS in the MO- 
ee GRAMMAR ig ea viz ,a@ GEABSIGAL and a MATHEMATICAL Mastership. The 
each ee e £350 ‘or $1,400) per annum, and the appointments to take effect 

from the Ist of 


1869. 
plications, with tes testimoni e addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, en igh Superin- 
tendent of Ly for Tenis Casade, a later than = 15th of December nex 








15th Octobe 





TIFPANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
ie JEWELRY, Becontes sr CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Gas Fixtures, wood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rick 
— and e ry varie of Fancy Goods. 
"Zant is particularly called ‘called re | 
Siiver ¥ Ware Department. 
t far as concerned, 
ah en Pig Halich sterfng 1000 (925-1000 ine) a feature 
cu ean = by purchasers of Silver W: this country, wi there 
eincinec va? 85 for the sale of, 
which are lo ostenastotges te be superior to a ene pocket Surette. 
Every article is marked in plain oon negeananl : ~—-hpalhaeapaaiaihntha 
A visit to our establishment incurs no obligation ‘epee 
sete & CO., 


580 Broadway, New York 








B. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 

Large and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
Corsisting of of DIAMOND, RUBY, EMERALD, PEARL, STONE CAMEO. and EMERALD 

wo 1 of HIS OWN x MANUF ACTURE. which he will sell at RETAIL at the MA- 
NUFACTU RER'S 1 LOWEST )LESALE PRICES. NO PLATED, FILLED or IMITA- 
TION JEWELRY SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE, CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES equal in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 3) PER CENT. LESS IN RICE, , 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


ae ee ee Os ee 


WERS. 
aRrErves, ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFU Lh oF EVERY 
Hair-Pins, with other interesting tiie, ae Ornemente in profusi: 








361 Broadwey, near Franklin Street. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR, 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, ¢€. 
GEORGE A. HEARN, 425 BROADWAY, 
Has opened a very large assortment of the above oat in Rvery elegant designs, and as fin 
in texture as any ever mad 
ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, &e., 
In the Newest Prtterns, and make from the very Best Materials 
PLUSH, VELVET SHAWLS, 
VELVET BORDERED SHAWLS, 
DOUBLE FACED SHAWLS 
And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction Sales, at very Low Prices. 
Challis, Wool Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolen mixed fabrics, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED SILKS, 
MOURNING SILKS 
FANCY STRIPED Do., mens aa 
GURED Do. 
LAIN Do, 
In large variety, and at very LOW PRICES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low PRICES as by any other House in the TRADE, 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
RICH RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Having purchased largely at late ta SALES, we are enabled to sell them at prices 
much BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Dress Caps, Head-Dresses Lace Sleeves, Capes, and Berthas, 
of the LATEST FASHION, and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE STYLES, constantly on 
hand or made to order. 








EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIFPS, SETTS, COLLARS, BANDS and TRIMMINGS. 
Lace Anh nd Colrrures, FEAtHERS, FLowens. Head Ornaments in great 
and at ue 
” D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH POINT LACES, 
AND PARIS AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES. 


Se SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST GOODS EVER IMPORTED TO 
merica. 


REAL eas D’ALENCON LACES, COLLARS AND SET’ 
ACK THREAD, GUIPUR E, AND FRENCH Laces, all widths, 
LACK ise 7 AND FRENCH LACE VE 
FEUKS, BARBES, AND CROWNS, 
Bought for Cash — an Enormous Discount. 
ALSO—Eyerrowerep CoLtars, Setts, HaNpkERCHIEFS, BaNps, Saco; Epe1nes, 
AaND INSERTIONS, receiving from Anotion weekly, at Hatr tHe VA 


VILLIA MS, (late Peter Roanas, 429 Broadway. 


REAL CHANTILLY LACES. 
M. PEYSER, No. 487 Broa corner of Broom 
e bed. Nicholas’ Hotel, has opened a splendid assorlment 0 ottnest mony 


REAL CHANTILLY LACEs, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desicns, and offers them 
TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


BRUSSELS LACES. 
A SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Cotffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 

PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 

A Lar;e Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 

and a Large Variety of other Novelties. 








as well as to his 





MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 





RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Weulf.os call attention to their very choice Stock of 
EMBROIDERIES AND —_ 
NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STF AMER, 

at very iow pao. 

The LADIES DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including MOURNING 
and LLU SION GOODS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the City. 





BILLIARD TABLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
WITH L, DECKER’S IMPROVED MECHANICAL CUSHIONS, PATENTED NOVEM 
BER Ora, 1858, 


These Cusbions are combined of pure elastic material, consequently cannot get ont of or- 
der, as do the hard-faced Cushions. are as low as any — er Cushion, yet perfectly 
safe, and will throw a ball twelve feet further than the hard fac The subscriber has so 
arranged his stock of Tables as to satisfy ali as to size, quality, and price. 
LIST OF FIRST-CLASS TABLES. 

No. 4 full size, “f by 9 feet 
No. 2 11 feet. No. 5, by 8 feet.. +» 200 
No. 3, no 3° ie 10 feet No. 6, ra Souyt feet.. +» 180 
The two smallest + izes are calculated for children—a fine present for the holidays. These 
a are all slate beds, with fixtures complete. A liberal discouatforcash. N.B.—Four 

econd-hand marble bed Tales low for cash. 
L. DECKER, 90 Ann Street. 


ILLIARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard Tables and 
Combination Cushions.—Protected by Letters Patent, dated: February 19, 1856 ; Octo- 
ber 28, 1855; December 8, 1857 ; January 12, 1858. The recent improvemenis in these tables 
make them unsurpass roe in the world. "They are now offered to the scientific eo player 
as combining speed with trath, never before eet in any — rd table. Salesrooms 
785 and 788 ay, N. Y. 'y No. 1 and 53 Ann Str 
O'CONNE aR “ Ci OLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 


EXPERIENCE THE BEST TEST! 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO’8 


GENUINE COD LIVER OLL 


Has been proved by twelve years’ experience the best remedy for ConsumrtioN, SororuLa, 
&c., and is recommended by the moe eminent physicians. 


EMAN & CO., Nos. ‘16s, 273, 511 and 756 Broadway. 


ED HANDS, Chapped Lips. , &e.—Certain Care. HEGEMAN 
C= Vampher Ice "with Giycertine. Pincay, sufe and agreeable. HEGEMAN & 


Ho. 1, fall size, . ty 12 feet 




















LO0., Nos. 5, 213, | 511, and 756 Broadway. 








M&A; re D. ». WHITE, Librarian 
Association of New York for seven years), respectfully otters his services to 
Liserery 3 inet tutions, Universities, Colleges, Schools, &c , , thronghout the Unite1 States and 


Canada, for the ar and prep of Libraries, and 
all that pertains thereto. 


Gentlemen’s Private Libraries areenaes and kept in pettect order upon the following 
terees >= :—2,000 t o ae wee. $10 per annw 5,000 to 10,000 vols., $20 per anne 5 


Assi tat the M 











10,000 to 
20, per annum “KEP Al [RING, RENOV ATING, “and REBINDING executed 
upon terms wae have never eae been ollered, and — can generally be done on the 
spot, there’ 


on be, MB, EXPENSE, and RISK by removal. Espec' ial a aenticn will be di- 
rected to he yoollee on of dencient ian gg rab of Lap ee & NEWSPAPERS, of remot 
or recent dates, either British, French, erican.—Letters sdarearel asaboyeto 
the care of Mr. C. B. NORTON, ‘Appletons” orreaiding, New York, will meet with immediate 
attention. 


& 








BILLIARDS. ; 


= 











| 





November 27 





PALL IMPORTATION. 
SH seed aedaae er unter soe or ven 
SILK ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 


Agu PSS Puno gxnnorDenin Fen sERN 6 FF TORK. 





HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER ¥ 
pg Agathe § [a AEEEIEEIO ‘20 AN bey th ahd AND E- 
rior variety of the above goods. ot wtih Cannot be found elsewhere. 
omen aa ret to every class 
Fad prise of every lal a—— ving satisfac- 
ten, way bo rommrned. ieee he msney wil ee esac ae 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
Ew AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


100 ta 1aY Baltinone work j.l Boitmare Be West ark Lo ng Shost nut St. 


mA Gar orizereica FIFTE lgsee ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The events is took in Newfoundland. The 
scenery of this = + ~~ oA of sthgular oven nny A 4 
yet affecting narrative. fits san 2 pmerionn Life has a strange charm: man- 
ners and customs are ; the is ed and full of character ; and the simpli- 

, bravery, and heroic of the hardy fisherman form a fine subject for the novel 

The believe that work make a deep only on account of 

ts a. wa . PR fisin the abeorb- 





371 BROADWAY. 
CATHOLIC. THE HOLIDAYS, 
| be SELECTING YOUR PRESENTS pos THE HOLIDAYS, DO NOT FORGET YOUR 
CATHOLIC FRIENDS, bat call at 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC HEADQUARTERS, 
EDWARD DUSIGAN & enti ang a 371 BROADWAY, 
nd examine their rich and varied Assortment of BIBLES, PRAYER- DOCKS, a0 ans 3 DEVO- 
VOTIONAL and CONTROVERSIAL Works, in every Style of Binding, and at prices 
= all classes. 
Ask particularly to see 
“ Gentillucel’s Life of The Blessed V! 
4, perfect chef d@’ ewore of Gorgeous Binding, Beautiful Engravings, and Seen Typogra- 
Pi fhey also publish 
Haydock’s Catholic Family Bible, Royal 4to. 





manufactured 
cen hic cannot fl to please. 
and all instruments Warranted to give 
to Rent, upon the most 


favourable terms. 
attention to their new scale of UFRiORF TiAros, 
instruments of their 


a iS er ther rods 
Sree tron eee 


OnE Sonsipould call eapecias 


for td volume of tone are unsurpased in any 
“io. Oo A a aad his 
a the roa af thovr baninen. give his personal attention 


ll orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possib!e prices, made by 
W. F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Euizasere Srs., New York. 








ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
INTON’S TILES FOR V=STIBULES, wa, Balas. D Save SOO, O CONSERVATO 
every Spe Subscribers in 
2, te a —_ orm ag oot Otels and “Buctlines in every 


MILLER & COATES. 
‘earl Street, New York. 
BERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FPIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded Medals at the World’s Fair, Lund: P 
Ping 1883, snd. are to only ‘American Safes that w were a ‘owarded sd Motaioat theta London Wirid's 


These Safes are now admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
roduce an of these Safes fi 





an instance ‘ailing their 
contens went ten eps ona el eats sghamcye: 
The and their agents are authorized to make and sell Her- 
setipgeutagten ‘6 D. HERRING & CO. "Bh Broad poate City Hall 
. opposite City 
Ny. B.— Proof Saf tor 
os ew ha LT Sewelty and other valuables, 


With C U the Edition of the Inspired Writ ever 
Published on this aide of the atlantic, and the bi ss 7” 


St. John’s Manual, 
the most Complete, Comprehensive, and Elegant Manual of CATHOLIC PRAYER, ever 
P 
Ua BEADS, MEDALS, ENGRAVINGS, STATUETTES, and MEDALLIONS in every 





s@> Do Not Forget the Number, 371 Broad . a 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
(James B. Kinker 
S71 Broadway. 





LIVING PORTRAITS, 
With Pen and Pencil. 
READERS OF THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

And the Public, will please take nolice that the Papers entitled 
THE AUTOCKAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Have been collected in one handsome volume, 12mo., 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY SOPPIN, 


AND 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


rice, $1. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PHILLIPS. SAMPSON & CO., 
Pus.suers, Boston. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 42. 44, and 47 Nassau St., N. Y., 
A™= THE AGENTS FOR, AND SUPPLY PROMPTLY TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 

Pa dew America, every Kewspaper, » Megaszine, or Periodical published in Great Bri- 
ain, Ireland, or the European Con’ showing Prices of Bubser.ption to 1000 dif- 
erent British Periodicals no ow ready. Established 1844. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF = LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


YRE & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ARD AND AUTGORISED DUTTON. An Extensive Stock qoostantly on hard, anda 
Guzat Vagtery or Sources Also E pai(U. 8.) Praye and 


seen a libs deeddineumnninnainantrte, 











LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) Seam. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cc the Atlantic. Half Premiums may on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
and special risks taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
w GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
T™ ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED 
about 1,500,000 4 Acres and up 





Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of od ge 
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other inf 
lish, Fran. or German, addressed to 
Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
in Dilinois Cen. Railread Depot, Chicago, mi. 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 
CONGRESS WATER We are reliably tndormes 
the name of water and salts, ae med 
the pablic In the Southern and South 


desire and think the ay | 
there are waters of all kinds, Yf-—* watt ae 
Cee ny tT oo So yee oe Or dt ee 

of the — Congress Waran, frequently 
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RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &o. 


8U IBFR HAS RECEIVED A SHIPMENT SUPERIOR VERZENAY 
qe sae ce rn 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 





Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO. 

SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by th ¢ present Arm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, 4c. 

At their Stores, 


Be RE 6a 08 Senn a, ee eee 
Which they offer to the Trade and chase om Bin nae Be Ng 
SBEAEAY BPRS xn 
a RE Lo 
THE HOPE MILLS, 
(gsTaBLISHED 1832). 
NO. T1 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 





J. G. Isaam.] J. G. ISHAM & UN, J. Buses 
DEALERS IN — by i ——4 MUSTARD, 

Roasted mood alee, Cand, Sa bi 

Cream French Mustard, Soda, ins, Rice, . Mocks and African ‘htrioun Coe’ 


Tartar, 
fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, African and ne packages. 
se Coffee Roasted ani @ Se ae 
lls and Factory, Jersey City. 


PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 300 CRANES Staeee, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAORB, 
Opposite Ratiroad Station. And at 





the Hudson River 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H4Y CONSTANTLY ON HAND, Pty 4 OFFER Fh ay SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, tnciading Fine OM obs all the most 
brandpet tioet Gomengee, lnstading own MAX SUT. varieties of Claret 





GUINESS' EXTRA STOUT, 
DOZEN hy QUARTS ber * PINTS, RECEIVED DIRECT 
e, Dublin, for sal C. E. HABICHT, 
No. 80 Beaver York. 
eahatiiiliien Burke, in the United States and Canada. 


Ascenso! CELEBRATED x. I. PALE ALE.—Families can be 
supplied at their residences ELIGHTFUL Tonic Beverace, in kegs ia 3,5, and 

10 gallons, from the ALE AnD WINE VAULTS. No. 18 Watt Stazet. 

G. E. MENDUM. 


LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, AND 


TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWSRS 


| CASES OF ad 
from Messrs. B: 








ors COoMRe ABD bet ey mio TO Pare va AND Aye Paget ALL 
eat tability, remov' rup' anburn, Fr rendering 
the Skin soft, clean, and health. o baee 


jar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
ag SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Family Chemist. 
ONSTIPATION (Costiyveness) and Dy etely c 


without Medicine bee garg res or Baths, by DAVY’s ene Ate A pvers 
an agreeable and natridouw m Wartoy’s Genuine Env. 
tenta. Their ae in speodlly restoring the Stomach =e pa to ~ normal condition 
astonishes all c! of unbelievers. Certificates and references most respectable 
and tuanswerable character. Not a particle of any drag or meticine oy their composition, 

and th as or the purchase menee 
Manaractured only by the subscriber, and sold at his Variet Cracker Bakery, 219 Forsyth 
Street, near Houston. cents per pound. Will keep for years in any climate. None 
genuine ‘but those stamped * “DAVY's. 





























GEORGE PLATT, 
Manafactory, 327 and'$29 Fourth Avenue. 
PURNITURE. 
A. ROUX & CO., 
CABINET MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF FANCY FURNITURE, 
479 Broadway, and 43 & 46 Mercer St., 
OULD BueregteviLy INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC IN 
n auc,as Rove now on hand a Large and S as Assortment of Plain and 
—— Buhl, Evony and and Marqueterie of foreign 
and domes‘ic woods, and propered to execute allorders for the Furnishing 
Houses, such as Wood Mantel. Pieces. 


of 
‘ainsooating, Mirror-* rames, Cornices, and C: ul 1 
in general, in the best manner and ai the lowest rates. cee 


Office and 








FURNITURE. 
JULIUS DESSOIR‘ 
No. 543 Broadway, and No. 88 Mercer Street, 
ANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE, WOULD RESPECT 
fully st-te to his customers aad yyy in general, that he has just opened his New 


and Spacious Furniture Warerooms, at old stand, with a large assortment of rich and 
plain stock of Furniture. 











ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those destrous of ISAAC MoGAY, H. ¥. 
ning are ied with 
the full of the yea, eye OF CALISAYA.—A delicious 
name 7} rebliny Bisex asca se SONS & Fy Pe asa guaranty of the DE! te saa oF 
This caution is essentially necessary, as lerge pramattecet } peinier ent Cofestice Or} % 
Sinnen arp poupeoed onneme and sealed with thaname of Richardson pb; Manufctur of he OEEBRATRD COMBI HiIEIR ¥ Gass 
houses, who, regardiess of the injury thus inflicted alike on the _ et poh the 635 Broadway. and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
purchasers ean be imposed on, wits isos ao worbloap character. or ENZINE—FRENC Removing Grease or Stains of 
JNO. B LOCKE & trom t Teiteate fab then his Bd te Ay 
DBO ‘80: "30x Ao OWDEN.) B cleaning Kid G! Spars aes is ye se “9 T. T GREEN, 
urch Street, New York. y, cor. of F Street. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. FINAN CIAL. 
r[HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES To | —————————— ee Te Stat PP eee 
Srenches sonnested teeputih, vis; Plain and Deserstive Peisting. Penailinn’ Ostites Wore REMITTANCES 
in general, Mirror “ Frames. un Cotes, S Gilding. Paper Paper-hangings, "eS. . 
Chandeliers, Carpets, C' sion. ——S 
All the before-m» Corks will be ensvuted in the best manser and at the lowest UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
rates. Estimates will be made without charge. 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 
EKNGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Issued by 


or 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
Duncan, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND wnoenee STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 








mes is also prepared to take orders ae Interior Decorations, such as Stationary B 
Woe tles, Pier and Mantle Fram ood Chandeliers and Brackets, Fisunes omy Newel 
Foss or Alcoves, &c., in every variety 7 of Woods. 


PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
TU UNDERSTONED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
and HARD poy MOUNTAIN and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Fur- 
es and Stoves, direct from boats at the above reduced price ; from yard 


paces, 
2% cents per ton hij ry 
Orders can be le! our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. O’NE’ 
foot of ety Street, North River; foot of 14th Stree’ ane } River; at No. 74 
Street; and at the Drug Stores of Mesars. Hegeman & 3, ii and foe 


Broadway CHARLES eg HeCKSCHER & CO. 
ENTLEMEN troubled with Ponder | Feet call at 5.1 B. 
G 427 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Co: Boots, Shi ig 
are delightful for this hot ot Weather. very variety on sot -h a e SAKON. 

J. B. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, W1 
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CLARKE 8 WHITE 
Congress 8 ring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 


d 
wp fot Memeo RET ard ans Peace a 





rms, Crest o: 
uires for 37 cents. ' 


a the Lf ty e*viehing " ve end 
sty 4 
elegantly engraved, en terbi iC Cards printed from old plates on Behere 


punctually attended to, and immediately forwarded, on receipt of the 


compe, 
Paper Flowers and how to make them. No. 3. Price 38 cents. 
WM. L. JONSS, 62 2 ainih Avenue, Between Lith and 12h Streets. 


and “Paid for it.”—Take agenc. 
be Se chtain come of toms. Por peruoulare at owt Bede te 
ee FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New Yo-«. 








D. WAL worrs, awy ana Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 





oe | THE,0 OnLE ARTICLE Unrivalied in the Market, with Immaense 
Demand.—The reasoa why, is that by Nature’s own process i 

stores the Ser colour permanently after the hair becomes gray ; supplies the natural 

fluids, and thus makes it grow on , Femoves all dandrulf, itching, and from the 

scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and cures all nervous headache, and mer bs be relied 

won to cure all diseases of the Vs and Lenn he stop and vans tfrom falling off ; makes 

glossy, healthy beauty young two esa week, twill 

never tall or become gray ; then Salar, a the following — ‘or ti y a. 
‘oex, January 

Messrs. O. J. Wood & Co.—Gentlemen : Having heard a good deal about Professor Wood's 

Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite gray, I made up my mind to lay one the perce 
dices which I = eles we persons, against all manner 

cines, and wa yer article, to test it tor 4 

v 


without my reasons ado SUR your 
till they have further proof, and the if O00 on, I wre ox 
this letter, which you ma: show te ony ene’ and also direct them to me for further pi 
who am in and out of the 


¥. Wire ling Establishment every day. 
is now its natural colour and much improved in appearance rere, wey. iin 
glossier and thicker and much more healthy looking. lam, yours 
Cor, Columbia and Carroll Streets, 


RY Y JENKINS. 
‘aston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1868. 
Paror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has done bry good in this part of 
aw. My hair bao poce Hews, diminishing for several years, saned, I suppose, from s 
alig® ah yt was quite an intant. I have been asing your Hair ve for six 
find that I have a fine ah fd Deny having used all other 
Femedive knw | ae I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and advise 
are aillicied that way touse your 
a Sy can an publish this if you think 8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir: ¥: 
front, and also the back part 
used but two nalf pint boitles of your Restorat 
young 


witha 
other from 8 my own 
ation, I can induce feenz other te wy ie ‘ours, respectfully, 





Rav teded al oher appicatons or sores 
most miraculous doings 


swe pnd, hd ound, cron thowe iat Ravg in the hospitals both 
“Can cr the mane No 90 Maiden Lane, New York; and by all draggists, at 25¢ 
68c., and $i per pot. , - 


ut f uilies of three ¥ 
Is for ben) 


b Sona eee a 











COLLECTIONS IN THB BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS TES PAYABLE IN CANA pect = Pte WHERE THE ITISH 
B"x Fy 4 = bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


Ly + 
"Drafts and credita granted, and bi bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
ea = on Ani G, FEROUSSON, 


F. 
Cc. F sMi 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
G and Cities of 


=a *{ xo, m9 Willam Street, New York. 





HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BReAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
IRELAND, SPALN, gee ITALY, SWED 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. : QONSTANFINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, SERUSALEM, 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU. 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
D=TAToe AN, EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 


FE ty Islands for sale at all times. 


rs 
8. LAWRENCE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW YO 


ORK, 
DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCKS, % BANK yore A ag LAND WARRANTS, AND 


Also make Coutectrons throughout the U.S., Cawapa, CaLivorsia, and OxEgcen. 











CHARD 
General Financial Agent. 
7 , COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXOHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
ae so oNhascd and for sale: Leans negotiated, £c., £c.” 26 William Street 
New York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, pare Water Street, New York. 


ate ‘Baik OF LIVERPOOL, 
tm sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Eweuanp, les 
Lamp, Soorttaxp and WALES. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N.Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 








W. YOUNG & CO. 


barge 
8. J. AMER, 





OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN“3T 











